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Aart. 1. Travels in the interior Districts of Africa: performed undet 
the Direction and Patronage of the African Association, in the 
Years 1795, 1796, and 1797. By Mun o Park, sue With 
an Appendix, containing Geographical Illustrations of Africa, b 
Major Rennell, gto. pp. 460. 11. 115. 6d. Boards. Nicol. 


1799: 


A? length the narrative of Mr. Park has appeared; and 
public curiosity, which has been highly excited, will now 
seek its gratification. Yet, what has happehed in similar cases, 
when expectation has been immodcrately taised, will happen in 
this; and we shall hear of hopes un-realized, and curiosity dis 
appointed : hopes which had perhaps no distinct object of com- 
pletion, and curiosity which required to be gratified with the 
narration of events stupendous in their magnitude, or improbable 
in their strangeness.—Among those, however, who balanced the 
difficulties of an undertaking like that of Mr. Park, and the means 
’ by which those difficulties were to be encountered ; who, put- 
ting aside childish or inordinate expectations, calmly computed 
the result of the undertaking, if successful;—there will be no 
complaint of disappointment. The countries, through which 
the travels were to be made, had been rarely and imperfectly 
explored : the little that was known of them proved that they 
were full of various and great obstacles: though the history 
of the manners and dispositions of the people, at whose mercy 
the traveller must be, slightly depended on vague, scanty, or 
suspicious accounts, yet there was sufficient ground for sus- 
pecting that some of these people were inhospitable, cruel, 
and rapacious; and if physical and moral impediments oppose 
the solitary traveller, with what arms can he meet them? The 
mind may rise superior to.all circumstances of distress, yet the 
body must at length yield to continued hunger and toil: hue 
man fortitude and sagacity are limited in their operation; cru- 
elties may be borne,. and the snares of designing malice may 
be avoided : but what escape is there from a foe .who strikes 
without mercy, without provocation, and without restraint ? 
Dismissing, however, the question whether the expectation of 
those who previously estimated the success of the undertaking 
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242 Park’s Travels in Africa. 
be disappointed, or not, every one must allow that it was pro- 


“secuted with a most rare perseverance, in despite of obstacles 


which really presented themselves, and which were unforeseen 
in their nature, number, and magnitude. Common evils had 
been calculated: but Mr. Park was exposed to some which 
were beyond the apprehension of terror or the conception of 
despondency. ‘The people among whom he was to travel were 
known to be poor, and jvere therefore justly suspected to be 
thievish: but it was scarcely to be imagined that they would 
plunder openly, with impunity, and with insult, ‘The disposi- 
tion of the Moors was said to be’cruel: but it might be pre- 
sumed that they would not be cruel without incentive. Could 
the traveller be in.a more calamitous situation than when at 
the mercy of -a. needy and ferocious people, among whom he 
might be plundered at leisure and at will, and with whom even 
the assasination of him would be a meritorious act? In such 
circumstances, enterprize was useless, or led to destruction. 


4 My instructions * (says Mr. Park.) were very plain and concise. 
{ was directed, on-my arrival in AJfrica, * to. pass on to the. river 
Niger, either. by, the way of Bambouk, or by such other route as 
should be found, most convenient.’ That I should ascertain the 
course, and, if possible, the rise and termination of that river. That 
Yshould use my utmost exertions to visit the priucipal towns or cities 
in its neighbourhood, particularly ‘Tombuctoo and Houssa; and 
that I should be afterwards at liberty to return to Europe, either by 
the way of the Gambia, or by such other route, as, under all the 
then existing ‘circumstances of my situation and prospects, should 
appear to me to be most advisable.” 


These instructions were not completely fulfilled, but the 
mission of Mr. Park is not therefore to be deemed fruitless. 
Those who sent him were aware that many difficulties were 
likely to attend the undertakings but the obstacles of penetrat- 
ing into Africa might possibly have been exaggerated, or a 
fortunate combination of circumstances might diminish them 3 
in which cases, the adventurer must be provided with instruc- 
tions to direct his farther researches. ‘Tombuctoo and Houssa 
were, if possible, to be visited: but, if that were impracticable, 
the undertaking was not to be supposed to have failed: they 
were rather proposed as terms or limits to the expedition ; 
sufficiently distant indeed under the most fortunate union of 
circumstances. Of the rise, course, and termination of the 





__* For our account of this laudable Association, and of its early 
proceedings, see M. R, N.S. vol. ii. (1790) p. 60.—See also Mr. 
Edwards’s abstract of Mr, Park’s account of his Travels, M. R. vol. 


Xvi. p. 436. 
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Niger, the course only has been ascertained; and a most’ims 
portant determination itis, confirming the assertions of antient 
writers, and preventing all farther controversy. Ne 

The narrative of Mr. Park is simple: he seems to have des 
scribed things as he saw them, and to have: consulted ‘his 
senses rather than his imagination; he is unwilling to glut 
credulity by the narration of’ wonders; he draws no exagge- 
rated picture of his sufferings and dangers; nor does he ascribe 
to his own sagacity any event which resulted from chance or 
accident. The manners, dispositions, and customs of the people 
are detailed fully and (we believe) faithfully: for if. what. is 
described be not real, at’ least that which is invented is pro- 
bable, since we discover no remarkable deviation from the 
manners which have been observed to prevail among other 
people in like circumstances :—they are what we should have 
supposed them to be, fromthe light which former travels afford. 
Human natare, in its general characters, is nearly the samé in 
all times and in all places ; admitting modifications from‘ the 
influence of climate, and from arbitrary regulations, which it 
is the business’of the traveller to note; and which Mr. Park 
has noted. ‘Those readers, then, who seek in the present 
work for what is marvellous and anomalous, will seek in vaini 
The author found, on the borders of the Desert and on the 
banks of the Niger,- what has been found in all countries, .a 
mixture of good and evil; he saw no people exempted from 
the influence of passion, and solely guided by a predominating 
reason; no consummate polity and pure religion: but forms 
of government, weak, ‘imperfect, or oppressive; the’ wildest 
fanaticism and the most debasing superstition. The inhabit- 
ants of Africa, possessing few atts, could have few of the 
conveniences of life; and without books, they must be’withs 
out any stores of imagery, principles of science, and compre+ 
hension of knowlege. Their wants were found to be few, yet 
their means scarcely adequate to supply them; and their vices 
and virtues were gross, simple, and circumscribed in’ theit 
operation. Their schemes of invention, and their scenes of 
happiness, are beneath the envy or the imitation of an Euros 
pean. Human nature is shewn in Africa nearly tm its lowest 
scale ; and, after having learnt what its inhabitants think, en- 
joy, and can do, we must exclaim, with Kafra the slave-dziver, 
“ Black men are nothing *.” , . 

Two descriptions of readers, however, may possibly com- 
plain of disappointment, after the perusal of Mr. Park’s Tra- 
vels : but they are such as no author will be very ambitious to 
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satisfy ; the one, those who purposely ask too much ; the other, 
those who. are indefinite in the object of their expectations, 
and know not what it is which they demand. ‘To all other 
— who, by a sense of the obstacles and the means of com. 

ating them, tempered the zeal of hope; or who saw a distinct | 
object init, by the light of other Travels ; the present. work will 
appear important, 1s having considerably augmented the know- 
lege of what its most learned commentator calls the moral 
and physical geography of Africa. 

e now proceed to take more particular notice of the cone 
tents of this volume; and in doing this, we shall endea. 
vour to present our readers with a variety of particulars, in 
addition to the brief abstract which we made of Mr. Edwards’s 
epitome of Mr. Park’s Travels, in our Reviews vol. xxvi. 
Pp» 436, already cited. . We shall also perhaps, unavoidably, 
yepeat some circumstances which were before mentioned : but 
this, if it should so happen, the reader will excuse. 

- ‘Lhe instructions given to Mr. P. have already been mens 
tioned. In consequence of them, he left England for Africa, 22d 
May 1795, and arrived at Pisania, a British factory on the river 
Gambia, 5th July. The first object of the author, on his arrival 
at this place, was to learn the Mandingo language, as being 
generally spoken in the parts through which he was to travel. 
On the 2d of December, he left Pisania, accompanied by a 
Negroe servant who spoke both the English and the Mandingo 
tongues, and by a Negroe boy who spoke the language of the 
Serawoollies, an inland people. His baggage consisted of pros 
visions for two days, linen, a.small assortment of beads, amber, 
and tobacco, an umbrella, a pocket sextant, a magnetic coms 
pass, a thermometer, two fowling pieces, two pair of pistols, 
and other small articles. His course was easterly towards the 
kingdom of Woolli; the capital of which, Medina, he reached 
on the sth December. He stopped here a day, and was 
kindly treated by the King, who tried to dissuade him from 
the journey ; warning him of the fate of Major Houghton. On 
the next day, however, having procured a guide, the traveller 
pursued his journey, and on the 8th reached Kolor. On the 

th he proceeded; and on the rith arrived at Koojar, the: 

rontier town of Woolli. Here he drank a liquor resembling 
beer, and in fact made from corn previously malted, with bitter 
roots instead of hops.—To reach the kingdom of Bondou, he 
was obliged to pass a wilderness of tw® days’ journey 3 in cross- 
ing which he was accompanied by three Negroes, elephant 
hunters. On the 13th he reached Tallika the frontier town of 
Bondou, the inhabitants of which are Mohammedan Foulahs5 


one of the four great classes into which.the inhabitants on the 
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banks of the Gambia are divided. At Fatteconda, the capital 
of Bondou, where Mr. P. arrived on the 21st of December, he 
was introduced to the King Almami, who had behaved un- 


kindly to Major Houghton. The ignorance and cunning of 
this Prince are thus related : 


‘ We found the monarch sitting upon a mat, and two attendants 
with him. I repeated what I had before told him concerning the 
object of my journey, and my reasons for passing through his country. 
He seemed, however, but half satisfied. The notion of travelling 
for curiosity, was quite new tohim. He thought it impossible, he 
said, that any man in his senses would undertake so dangerous 4 
- journey, merely to look at the country, and its inhabitants: how- 
ever, when I offered to shew him the contents of my portmanteay!, 
and every thing belonging to me, he was convinced; and it was 
evident that his suspicion had arisen from a belief, that every white 
man must of necessity be a trader. When I had delivered my pre- 
sents, he seemed well pleased, and was particularly delighted with 
the umbrella, which he repeatedly furled and unfurled, to the great 
admiration of himself and his two attendants; who could not-for 
some time comprchend the use of this wonderful machine. After 
this I was about to take my leave, when the king, desiring 
me to stop a while, began a long preamble in favour of the whites ; 
extolling their immense wealth, and good dispositions. He next 
eres to an ore cy on my blue coat, of which the yellow 

uttons seemed particularly to catch his fancy ; and he concluded by 
entreating me to present him with it; assuring me, for my conso- 
dation under the loss of it, that he would wear it on all public oc- 
casions, and inform every one who saw it, of my great liberality 
towards him. ‘Fhe request of an African prince, in his own domia 
nions, particularly when made to a stranger, comes little short of a 
command, it is only a way of obtaining by gentle means, what he 
can, if he pleases, take by force; and as it was against my interest 
to offend him by a refusal, I very quietly took off my coat, the only 
good one in my possession, and laid it at his feet.’ 2 


The following is the authos’s description of Bondou : 


‘ Bondou is bounded on the east by Bambouk ; on the south-cast, 
and south, by Tenda, and. the Simbani Wilderness; on the south- 
west by Woolli; on the west, by Foota Torra; and on the north, 
by Kajaaga. 

‘ The country, Itke that of Woolli, ic very generally covered 
with woods, but the land is more elevated, and towards the Falemé 
river, rises into considerable hills. In native fertility the soil is not 
surpassed, 1 believe, by any part of Africa. 

‘ From the central situation of Bondou, between the Gambia 
and Senegal rivers, it is become a place of great resort, both for 
the Slatees, who generally pass through it, in going from the 
coast to the interior countries; and for occasional traders, who 
frequently come hither from the inland countries, to purchase salt. 
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‘ These different branches.of commerce are conducted principally 
by Mandingoes. and Serawoollies, who have settled in the country. 
hese mierchartes likewise carry on a considerable trade with Gedumah, 
and other Meorish countries, ett corn and blue cotton cloths 


for salt ; which they again barter'in Dentila and other districts for 
iron, shea-butter, and small quantities of gold-dust. They likewise 
sell a variety of sweet smelling gums packed up in small bags, con- 
taining each about a pound. These gums, being thrown on hot 
embers, produce a very pleasant odour, and are used by the Man- 
dingoes perfuming their huts and clothes. 

‘ The customs, or duties on travellers, are very heavy ; in almost 
every town, an ass-load pays a bar of European merchandize, and at 
Fatteconda, the residence of the king, one Indian baft, or a musket, 
and six bottles of gunpowder, are exacted as the common tribute. 
By means of these duties, the King of Bondou is well supplied with 
arms and ammunition; a circumstance which makes him formidable 
to the neighbouring states. , 

‘ The inhabitants differ in their complexions and national man- 

ners from the Mandingoes and Serawoollies, with whom they are 
frequently at war. Some years ago the King of Bondou crossed 
the Falemé river with a.numerous army, and after a short and bloody 
campaign totally defeated the forces of Samboo King of Bambouk, 
who was obliged to sue for peace, and surrender to him all the towns 
along the eastern bank of the Falemé. 
_ © The Foulahs in general (as has been observed in a former 
Chapter) are of a tawny complexion, with small features, and soft 
silky hair; next to the Mandingoes they are undoubtedly the most 
considerable of all the nations i this part of Africa. ‘Their original 
country is said to be Fooladoo (which signifies the country of the 
Foulahs) ; but they possess at present many other kingdoms at a 
great distance from each other: their complexion, however, is ‘not 
exactly the same in the different districts ; 1n Bondou, and the other 
kingdoms which are situated in the vicinity of the Moorish terri- 
tories, they are of a more yellow complexion than in the southern 
states. . 

¢ The Foulahs of Bondou are naturally of a mild and gentle dis- 

“wage but the uncharitable maxims of the Koran have made them 
ess hospitable to strangers, and more reserved in their behaviour, 
than the Mandingoes. They evidently consider all the Negro natives 
as their inferiors ; and when talking of different nations, oa rank 


themselves among the white people. 


‘ Their government differs from that of the Mandingoes chiefly 
in this, that they are more immediately under the influence of the 
Mahomedan laws ; for all the chief men (the king excepted) and a 
large majority of the inhabitants of Bondou, are Mussulmen, and 
the authority and laws of the Prophet, are every where looked upon 
as sacred and decisive. In the exercise of their faith, however, they 
are not very intolerant towards such of their countrymen as still re- 
tain their ancient superstitions. Religious persecution is not known 


among them, nor is it necessary ; for the system of Mahomet is made 
: to 
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to extend itself by means abundantly more efficacious :—by establish-. 
ing small schools in the different towns, where | of the Pagan 


as well as Mahomedan children are taught to read the Koran, and 
instructed in the tenets of the Prophet. The Mahomedan priests 
fix a bias’ on the minds, and form the character of their -young dis- 
ciples, which no accidents of life can ever afterwards remove or alter. 
Many of these little schools I visited in my. progress through the 
country, and observed with pleasure the great docility and submissive 
deportment of the children, and heartily wished they had had better 
instructors, and a purer religion. 

¢ With the Mahomedan faith is also introduced the Arabic lan- 
guage, with which most of the Foulahs have a slight acquaintance. 
Their native tongue abounds very much in liquids, but there is some- 
thing unpleasant in the manner of pronouncing it. A stranger, on 
hearing the common conversation of ‘two Foulahs, would imagine 
that they were scolding each other. oe 

¢ The industry of the Foulahs, in the occupations of pasturage.and 
agriculture, is every where remarkable. Even on the banks of the 
Gambia, the greater part of the corn is raised by them; and their 
herds and flocks are more numerous and in better condition than those 
of the Mandingoes; but in Bondoi they are opulent in a high degree, 
and enjoy all the necessaries of life in the greatest profusion. They 
display great skill in the management of their cattle, making them 
extremely gentle by kindness and familiarity. On the approach ‘of 
night, they are collected from the woods, and secured in f ds, called 
korrees, which are constructed in the neighbourhood of the different 
villages. In the middle of each korree'is erected a small hut, wherein 
one or two of the herdsmen keep watch during the night, to prevent 
the cattle from being stolen, and to keep up the tres which are 
kindled round the korree to frighten away the wild beasts. | 

‘ The cattle are milked in the mornings and evenings: the milk 
is excellent ; but the quantity obtained from any one cow is by no 
means so great asin Europe. The Foulahs use the milk chiefly as 
an article of dict, and that, not until it is quite sour. The cream 
which it affords is very thick, and is converted into butter by stirring 
it violently in a large calabash.. ‘This butter, when melted over a 
gentle fire, and freed from impurities, is preserved in small earthen 
pots, and forms a part'in most of their dishes; it serves likewise 
to anoint’ their heads, and is bestowed very liberally on their faces 
and arms. | 

¢ But although milk is plentiful, it is somewhat remarkable that 
the Foulahs, and indeed all the inhabitants of this part of Africa, 
are totally unacquainted with the art of making cheese. A firm at- 
tachment to the customs of their ancestors, ‘makes them view with 
dn eye of prejudice every thing that looks like innovation, The 
heat of the climate, ‘and the great scarcity of salt, ‘are held forth as 
unanswerable objections ; ani the whole process appears to them 
too long and troublesome, to be attended with any solid advantage. 

¢ Besides the’ cattle, which constitute the chref wealth of the 
Foulahs, they possess some éxcellent horses, the breed of which 
seems.to be a mixture of the Arabian with the original African.’ 
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. Leaving Bondou, Mr. Park proceeded to the kingdom of 
Kajaaga ; the inhabitants of which are called Serawoollies; a 
trading people, and deriving considerable profit from the sale 
of salt and cotton cloths, At Joag, the frontier town, he wag 
ill-treated, and robbed of half his effects by order of Batcheri, 
King of Kajaaga. Here he embraced a favourable opportunity 
of prosecuting his journey to the kingdom of Kasson, under 
the guidance of Demba Sego, the King’s nephew: to pay for 
whose protection, he was plundered of half of his remaining 
effects by Demba and his father. Eager to quit people who. 
sold their kindness at so dear a rate, Mr. P. on the toth of 
January 1796, left Tessee, the frontier town of Kasson, on hig 
way to Kooniakary, the capital. Between Tessee and Kooniakary 
lay the town of Jumbo, the native place of a blacksmith, one of 

r. P.’s companions. We shall extract the simple and affect- 


ing account.of the interview between the African artist and his 
friends, } 


‘ About two miles farther to the eastward, we passed a large town 
called Madina; and at two o’clock came in sight of ea the 
blacksmith’s native town, from whence he had been absent more 
than four years. Soon after this, his brother, who had by some 
means been apprized of his coming, came out to meet him, accom- 
panied by a singing man; he brought a horse for the blacksmith, 
that he might eater his native town in a dignitied manney; and he 
desired a of us to put a good charge of powder into our guns. 
The ; singing man now led the way, followed by the two hrothers ; 
and we were presently joined by a number of people from the town, 
all of whom demonstrated great joy at seeing their old acquaintance 
the blacksmith, by the most extravagant jumping and singing. On 
entering the town, the singing man began an extempore song in 
praise of the blacksmith, extalling his courage in having overcome 
so many difficulties ; and concluding with a strict injunction to hig 
friends to dress him plenty of victuals, 

‘ When we arrived at the blacksmith’s place of residence, we. 
dismounted, and fired our muskets. T’he mecting between him and 
his relations was very tender ; for these rude children of nature, free 
from restraint, display their emotions in tle strongest and most 
expressive manner. Amidst these transports, the blacksmith’s aged 
mother was led forth, leaning upon a staff. Every one made way 
for her; and she stretched out her hand to bid her son welcome. 
Being totally blind, she stroked his hands, arms, and face, with 
Breat care, and seemed highly delighted that her latter days were 
blessed by his return, and that her ears once. more heard the music 
of his voice. From this interview ] wag fully convinced, that what- 
ever difference there is between the Negro and European in the con- 
formation of the nose and the colour of the skin, there is none in 
the genuine sympathies and characteristic feelings of our comman 
pature, | 1 
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¢ During the tumult of these congratulations, I had seated my- 
self apart, by the side of one of the huts, being unwilling to in- 
terrupt the flow of filial and parental tenderness; and the attention 
of the company was so entirely taken up with the blacksmith, that 
I believe none of his friends had observed me. When all the people 
present had seated themselves, the blacksmith was desired by his 
father to give them some account of his adventures ; and silence bein 
commanded, he began; and after repeatedly thanking God for the 
success that had attended him, related every material occurrence 
that had happened to him from his leaving Kasson to his arrival at 
the Gambia ; his employment and success in those parts; and the 
dangers he had escaped in returning to his native country. in the 
latter part of his narration, he had frequently occasion to mention 
me; and after many strong expressions concerning my kindness to 
him, he pointed to the place where I sat, and exclaimed, affille ibi 
siring, “* see hin sitting there.” In a moment all eyes were turned 
upon me; I appeared like a being dropped from the clouds; every 
one was surprised that they had not observed me before; and a few 
women and children expressed great uneasiness at being so near a 
man of such an uncommon appearance. By degrees, however, their 
apprehensions subsided ; and when the blacksmith assured them 
that I was perfectly inoffensive, and would hurt nobody, some of them 


ventured so far as to examine the texture of my clothes; but. 


many of them were still very suspicious; and when by accident I 
happened to move myself, or look at the young children, their 
mothers would scamper off with them with the greatest precipitation, 
In a few hours, however, they all became reconciled to me.’ 


At Kooniakary, the author was treated kind]y by the King, 
who had seen Major Houghton and had presented him with a 
horse. On account of an impending war, which was likely to 
involve the kingdoms of Kasson, Kajaaga, Kaarta, and Bam- 
barra, the traveller remained in Kasson till the 3d of February, 
when he resumed his journey, and arrived on the 12th at Kem- 
moo, the capital of Kaarta. Here he was introduced to the 
King, Daisy ; who advised him to return to Kasson, or, if he 
was d¢gtermined to proceed, to take a circuitous route through 
the Moorish kingdom of Ludamar, into Bambarra. From 
Kaarta to Gambarra he could not immediately proceed, with- 
out the danger of being apprehended as a spy. As Mr. Park 
was unwilling to spend the rainy season in the interior, he re- 
solved to follow the route through Ludamar, which Daisy pre- 
scribed ; and accordingly, on 13th February, he left Kemmoo, 
and arrived on the 14th at Marina; near to which place he 
saw two Negrots gathering what they called tomberongs. 
As the account of these tomberongs is important, we shall ex- 
tract it: , 


_* These are small farinaceous berries, of a yellow colour and de- 
licious taste, which I knew te be the fruit of the oheenonn ios of 
INNZUS. 
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Linn@us. .The Negroes shewed us.two large, baskets full, which 
they had collected in the course of the day. These berries are much 
esteemed by the natives, who convert them into a sort of bread, by 
exposing them for some days to the sun, and afterwards pounding 
them gently in a wooden mortar, until the farinaceous part of the 
berry 1s separated from the stone. This meal is then mixed with a 
little water, and formed into.cakes ; which, when dried in the sun, 
vesemble in colour and flavour. the sweetest gingerbread. The stones 
are.afterwards put into avessel of water, and shaken about.so as to 
geparate the meal which?fmay still adhere to them: this communicates 
a sweet:and :agrceable; taste to. the water, and with the addition of a 
® little ,fiounded millet, forms a pleasant gruel called fondi, which is 
. the common bréakfast-in many. parts. of Ludamar, during the months 
Ww of February and.March. _ The fruit is collected by spreading a cloth 
upon the Poste and beating the-branches with a stick.. 
it 
4 


—~. 





- © The lotus is very common in all the kingdoms which ’l visited ; 
Hf but is found in the greatest plenty on the sandy soil of Kaarta, 
Ludamar, and-the northern parts of Bambarra, where it is one of 

the most common shrubs of the country. I had observed the same 

| species. at. Gambia, and had an opportunity to make a drawing of a P 
branch in flower, of which an engraving is given.. The leaves of the 
desert. shrub are, howevery much smaller,; and more resembling, , in 
that particular, those represented in the engraving. giver by Des- 
fontaines, in the Mémoires de ? Académie Royale des Sciences, 1788, 








© Apthisshrub is found m Tunis, and also in the Negro kingdoms, 
and as it furnishes the natives of the latter with a food resemblin 
bread, and also with a sweet liquor, which is’ much relished by them, 
there can be little dotibt of its being the lotus mentioned by Pliny, 
as the food of the Lybian Lotophagi. An army may very well have 
* been fed with the bread I have tasted, made ofthe nieal of the fruit, 
as is said by Pliny‘to have been done.in Lybia; and as the taste of 
the bread is. sweet and agreeable, it js not likely that :the soldiers 
would complain of it.’ : ws 


; * On the:r8th, Mr.-Ps:arrived at.Simbing, the frontier town 
ia of Ludamar, It was’ from: this village; he says, that Major 
3 Houghton,.deserted by. his» Negroe servants, wrote his last 
letter with a pencil to Dr. Laidley. 36! $ 


‘© This brave but’ unfortunate’ man, “havifig surmounted ‘many dif- 
ficulties, had taken a northerly direction, aid endeavourtd to pass 
thtotgh the kingdom of Ludamar; where 1 afterwards learned 
the following particulars-coneerning his melancholy fate: . On his ar- 
rival: at-Jarta; he got acquainted with certain. Moorish merchants 
who were travelling to Tisheet (a place near:the-salt pits,in, the 
Great Desert, ten days’ journey to the northward) to,purchase salt, 

* and the Major, at the expense of a.musket and sothe tobacco, en- 
gaged them to convey him thither. It is impossible to" form, any 
other opinion on this determination, than that the Moors intentionally 
deceived himy either with regard to the route'that he wished to pur- 
sne, or the state of the intermediate-country bel ween Jarra and Lam- 
oe buctoo. 
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buctoo. Their intention probably was to rob and leave him in the 
Desert. At the end of two days he suspected their treachery, and 
insisted on returning to Jarra. .Finding him perist. in this determi- 
nation, the Moors robbed him of every thing he possessed, and went 
off with their camels; the poor Major being thus deserted, returned 
on foot to a watering place in possession of the Moors, called Tarra, 
He had been some days without food, and the unfeeling Moors re- 
fusing to give him any, he sunk at:last under his distresses. Whether 
he actually perished of hunger, or was murdered outright by the 
savage Mahomedans, is not certainly known; his body was dragged 
into the woods, and I was shewn at a distance, the spot where his 
remains were left to perish.’ 


The war, which obliged Mr. P. to deviate into Ludamar, 
arose from the circumstance of a few bullocks having: been 
stolen from the Bambarrans by the Moors, and ‘sold to the 
Dooty, or chief man of a town in Kaarta; the cattle were 
claimed, but in vain; and, in his method of declaring war, and 
_of announcing the fate of his enemy, the King of Bambarra ree 
sembled the Scythians who sent to Alexander a mole and a 
bundle of arrows, as emblems of their arts and prowess: ° 


* With this view he sent a messenger and a party of horsemen to 
Daisy King of Kaarta, to inform him that the King of Bambarra, 
with nine thousand men, would visit Kemmoo in the course of the 
dry season; and to desire that he (Daisy) would direct his slaves to 
sweep the houses, and have every thing ready’for their accommoda- 
tion. The messenger concluded this insulting notification by preé- 
senting the King with a pair of iron sandals ; at the same time add- 
ing, that ** until such time as Daisy had worn out these sandals 
in his flight, he should never be secure from the arrows of Bam- 
barra.” 


Of the origin of the Moorish tribes who inhabit the borders 
of the Great Desert, little more seems to be known than what 
is related by Leo the African, whose abridged account is as 
follows: 


¢ Before the Arabian Conquest, about the middle of the seventh 
century, all the inhabitants of Africa, whether they were descended 
from Numidians, Pheenicians, Carthaginians, Romans, Vandals, or 
Goths, were comprehended under the general name of Mauri, or 
Moors. All these nations were converted to the religion of Mahomet, 
during the Arabian empire under the Kaliphs. About this time 
many of the Numidian tribes, who led a wandering life in the De- 
sert, and supported themselves upon the produce of their cattle, 
retired southward across the Great Desert, to avoid the fury of the 


Arabians ; and by one of those tribes, says Leo, (that of arg , 
y 


were discovered and conquered the Negro nations on the Niger. 
the Niger, is here undoubtedly meant the river of Senegal, which 
in the Mandingo language is called Bafing, or the Black River. 
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¢ To what extent these people are now spread over the African 
continent, it is difficult to ascertain. There is reason to believe, that 
their dominion stretches from West to East, in a narrow line or belt 
from the mouth of the Senegal (on the northern side of that river,) 
to the confines of Abyésinia. They are a subtle and treacherous 


‘ gace of people ; and take every opportunity of cheating and plunder- 


ing the credulous and unsuspecting Negroes. But their manners 
and general habits of life will be best explained, as incidents occur 
in the course of my narrative.’ 


On Mr. Park’s arrival at Jarra, the frontier town of the 
Moorish kingdom: of Ludamar, he solicited by presents the 


‘leave of Ali, the King, to pass through his territories; which 


was granted. The author accordingly left Jarra on the 27th of 
February; and here began his misfortunes. ‘The Moors, un- 
feeling, proud, ignorant, and fanatical, hissed, shouted at, 
and abused him; they plundered him, and openly ; for it was 
lawful, they said, for a Mohammedan to plunder a Christian. 
Mr. P. however pursued his journey, and on March 14th 
reached Sampaka, a large town ; where he lodged at the house 
of a Negroe who made gunpowder. 


"She nitve is proenred in considerable quantities from the ponds 
which are filled in the rainy season, andto which the cattle resort for 
coolness during the heat of the day. When the water is evaporated, a 
white efflorescence is observed on the mud, which the natives collect 
and purify in such a manner as to answer their purpose. ‘[’he Moors: 
supply them with sulphur from the Mediterranean; and the process 
is completed by pounding the different articles together in a wooden 
mortar. The grains are very unequal, and the sound of its ex- 
plosion is by no means so sharp as that produced by European guy- 
powder.’ ! 


At the village of Samee, Mr. Park was seized by a party 
of Moors, and’ conducted back to Benown, the residence of 
Ali. He suffered here alf that religious hatred and sportive 
cruelty could inflict; solicude and confinement were punishments 
too light for a forlorn traveller and a Christian; and except 
the persecution was continual, the malice of the Moors was 
not satisfied. His eyes were to have been put out merely be- 
cause they looked like cat’s eyes, and he escaped death only by 
the circumstance of a pistol twice missing fire. | 

At length, after a variety of hardships, Mr. Park was fortu- 
nate enough on the 2d of July to escape from the Mcors. Tra- 
versing the wilderness, in which he suffered exceedingly from 
hunger and thirst, on the sth July he reached a Negroe town 
called Wawra, belonging to Mansong King of Bambarra. 
Continuing his journey from this place, in company with some 
inhabitants of Kaarta, he passed through several towns of 
: Bambarra 5 
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Bambarra; and on the 21st of July he came in sight of Sego, 
and ‘ of the great object of his mission; the loug sought-for 
Niger, glittering to the morning sun, as broad as the Thames 
at Westminster, and flowing slowly to the eastward.’—* I hast- 
ened to the brink,’ says Mr. Park, * and, having drank of the 
water, lifted up my fervent thanks in prayer, tothe gest Ruler 





of all things, for having thus far crowned my endea@Pours with 
success.” 

The city of Sego, the capital of Bambarra, consists of four 
distinct towns, two on the northern and two on the. southern 
side of the Niger. These are surrounded with high mud 
walls ; the houses are built of clay, and are of a square form, 
with flat roofs: the number of inhabitants is nearly thirty 
thousand. ‘Ihe boats here used for crossing the Niger, or Jo- 
liba, (great waters,) are composed of the trunks of two large 
trees joined together, not side by side, but endways.. Mr, 
Park was prevented from crossing over to the southern bank 
of the Niger, by an order from Mansong King of Bambarra, 
and was advised to spend the night in a distant village, At 
this village, however, no one would receive him; and he was 
preparing to pass the night on the branches of a tree, in hanger 
and amid a storm, when he was relieved by a woman who was 
returning from the labours of the field. It was at the hut of 
this female that his wants were relieved and his sorrows sung. . 
© The female part of the family lightened their labour by songs, 
one of which was composed extempore; for I was myself the 
Subject of it. It was sung by one of the young women, the 
rest joining ina sort of chorus. The air was sweet and plain- 
tive, and the words, literally translated, were these.—‘¢ The 
winds reared, and the rains fell.—The poor white man, faint 
and weary, came and sat under our tree.—He has no mother 
to bring him milk; no wife to grind his corn. Chorus. Let us 
pity the white man; no mother has he, &c. &c.”"—At the end 
of the volume, we find these words formed into verse. by. the 
Duchess of Devonshire, and set to music by Ferrari. The 
song is as follows: ‘ 


¢ The loud wind roar’d, the rain fell fast : 
The White Man yielded to the blast : 
He sat him down, beneath our tree; 
For weary, sad, and faint was he, 
And ah, no wife or mother’s care, 
For him, the milk or corn prepare: 


CHORUS. 
© The White Man shall our pity share ; 


Alas, no wife or mother’s care, 
For him, the milk or corn prepare. 


II. The 
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II. 
* The storm is o’er ; the tempest past ; 
«+ Sind Merey’s voice has hush’d the blast. 
oc £ >The wind is heard in whispers tow ; 
«The White Man far away must go ;— 
But ever in his heart will bear 
TAgmembrance of the Negro’s care. 
CHORUS. 
‘ Go, White Man, go 3—but with thee bear 
... The Negro’s wd a the..Negro’s prayer ; 
sen oh Remembrance of the Negra’s care.’ 
~The King of Bambarra. having ‘heard, from the Moors of 
Sego; unfavourable reports of Mr. P.; sent him a bag con- 


> 


‘taining five thousand kowries *, and an order to quit Sego; in 


consequence of which, the traveller procecded eastward along 
the. banks of the Niger.. Near to a town called Kabba, he 
abserved the people collecting the fruit of the Shea trees, 


from which.the vegetable butter is prepared. 


 Phese*trees (says Mr. P.) grow in great abundance all over this 
part -of ‘Bambarra. They are’ not planted ‘by the natives, but are 


_ found growing ‘naturally in the woods; and; in clearing wood land 


for cultivation, every tree is cut down but the Shea. The tree ‘it- 
self; véry,imuch resembles the American oak; and the fruit, from 
the, kerngl.of which, being. fast dried in the sun, the butter is pre- 
pared, by boiling the kernel in water, has somewhat the appearance 
of a. Spanish olive. The kernel is enveloped in a sweet pulp, under | 
a thin green rind; and. the butter produced from it, besides the ad- 

vantage of its keeping the whole year without salt, is whiter, 
firmer, arid, to my palate, of a richer flavour, than the best butter 
I-éver tasted made from cow’s milk. The growth and preparation 
of this commodity seem to ke among the first objects of African 


industry in this and the neighbouring states; and it constitutes a main 
article of their inland commerce.’ 


Pursuing his course along the banks of the Niger, which are 
very delightful, Mr, Patk passed ‘through the towns of Modi- 
boo and Kea, .and reached Moorzan; here he crossed the 
Niger to Silla, the end of his journey eastward. The réa- 
sons which determined. him to proceed no farther are sufficient 
to justify him ; he was worne down by sickness, hunger, and 
fatigue ; he was without any article of value to procure provi- 
sions; the King of Bambarra’s kowries were nearly spent; if 
he were to subsist by charity, he must rely on Moorish charity; 
if he continued his. journey, it must be through a country 
subjected to the power of Moors, and he had experienced the 





* Kowries, or small shells, 250 of which are nearly equal in value 
to a shilling. 
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Moors to be merciless fanatics: he might gain ne héw informations 
and what he ‘had gained might perish with him. ». Before tie lef¢ 
Silla, however, he inquired from Méotish and Negroe traders, 
the course of the Niger,’ atid fhe countries situated ‘in its Vie 
cinity.. The information which’ he received will be foand in 
pp. 213-217. .We had designed to extract it, but we perceive 
that our limits will not admit so large a quotation.—As to the 
extent of the:Niger, -Mr, P.’s bestunformants ‘were ignorant .of 
its termination ;, d¢scribing the amazing. length of its course 
only im general-terms; and saying: that they-beheve it runs te 
the world’s end. — SAL eb YES. tioh? Bele edo sits” 

Owing to thé swamp# on’ the“southern bark of the Niger, 
Mr. P.' was oblived to return westward on the northern bank, 
He avoided Sego; and, instead of re-tracing his former route, 
he continued his journey along the Nigér; depending fora 
precarious subsistence, and for accommodation, on the, charity 
of the Negroes, and sometimes purchasing relief by. writing 
saphies, or charms to procurérwWealth-and avoid misfortune? . la 
these saphies, both the Mohammedam and»Pagan natives place 
a superstitious confidence. ra ace isis 

At a town called Bammakoo, Mr. P. quitted:the Niger, and 
proceeded to Sibidooloo, the frontier town of the kingdom of 
Manding. After having remained here a few days; he pure 
gued his journey to Kamalia, where he was kindly received by, 
a Bushreen named Kafra Taura.° Kafra informed Mr. P. that 
iu was-impossible to pass the Jalonka Wilderness at that season 
of the year: he offered to lodge.and. subsist him till the time 
when the rivers should be iordable and the grass burnt; and 
finally to take him along with the caravan to Gambia. Influe 
enced by the kindness of Karfa, and by the prospect of dangers 
which awaited him, if he immediately pursued his journey, 
Mr. P. remained at Kamalia from the 16th of September to the 
19th of April. During this long interyal, he was diligent in 
augmenting his information concerning the climate, the produc- 
tions of the country, the manners, customs, and dispositions of 
the natives, and the chief branches of their commerce. Of 
the climate,. winds, &c. he thus writes: 


‘ The whole of my route, both in going and returning, having 
been confined to a tract of country bounded nearly by the 12th and 
I “a parallels of latitude, the reader must imagine that I found the 
climate in most places extremely hot ; but no where did I feel the 


heat so intense and oppressive as in the camp at Benown, of which | 


mention has been made in a former place. In some parts, where the 
country ascends into hills, the air is at all times comparatively cool ; 
yet none of the districts which I traversed, could properly be called 
mountainous. About the middle of June, the hot and sultry atmoe 
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sphere is agitated by violent gusts of wind, (called to»nadoes,) accom. 
panied with thunder and rain. These usher in what is denominated 
the rainy seasons which continues until the month of November. 
During this time, the diurnal rains are very heavy ; and the prevail. 
ing winds are from the south-west. The termination of the rainy 
season is likewise attended with violent tornadoes ; after which the 
wind shifts to the north-east, and continues to blow from that quarter, 
during the rest of the year. 

‘ en the wind sets in from the north-east, it produces a 
wonderful change in the face of the country. The grass soon be- 
comes dry and withered ; the rivers subside very rapidly, and many 
of the trees shed their leaves. About this period 1s commonly felt 
the barmattan, a dry and parching wind, blowing from the north-east, 
and accompanied by a thick smoaky haze; through which the sun 
appears of a dull red colour. This wind, in passing over the great 
desert of Sahara, acquires a very strong attraction fos humidity, and 
parches up every thing exposed to its current. It is, however, 
reckoned very salitary, particularly to Europeans, who generally 
recover their health oats its continuance. JI experienced immediate 
relief from sickness, both at Dr. Laidley’s, and at Kamalia, during 
the harmattan. Indeed, the air during the rainy‘season is so loaded 
with moisture, that cloths, shoes, trunks, and every thing that is not 
clese to the fire, become damp and mouldy; and the inhabitants 
may be said to live in a sort of vapour bath: but this dry wind 
braces up the solids, which were before relaxed, gives a cheerful 
flow of spirits, and is even pleasant to respiration. Yse ill effects are, 
that it produces chaps in the lips, and afflicts many of the natives with 
sore eyes. 

‘ Whenever the grass is sufficiently dry, the Negroes set it on 
fire ; but in Ludamar, and other Moorish countries, this practice ie 
not allowed ; for it is upon the withered stubble that the Moors feed 
their cattle, until the return of the rains. The burning the grass in 
Manding exhibits a scene of terrific grandeur. In the middle of the 
night, could see the plains and mountains, as far as my eye could 
reach, variegated with lines of fire; and the light reflected on the 
sky, made the heavens appear in a blaze. In the day time, pillars 
of smoke were seen in every direction; while the birds of prey were 
observed hovering round the conflagration, and pouncing down upor 
the snakes, lizards, and other reptiles, which attempted to escapé 
from the flames. This annual burning is soon followed by a freslz 
and sweet verdure, and the country is thereby rendered more healthful 
and pleasant. 

¢ Of the most remarkable and important of the vegetable pro- 
ductions, mention has already been made; and they are nearly the 
same in all the districts through which I passed. It is observable, 
howeyer, that although many species of the edible roots, which 


' grow in the West-India Islands, are found in Africa, yet I never 


saw, in any part of my journey, either the sugar-cane, the coffee, 
or the cacao tree; nor could I learn, on inquiry, that they were . 
known to the natives. The pine-apple, and the thousand other 
delicious fruits, which the industry of civilized man (improving the 
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bounties of nature), has brought to so great perfection in the troe 

ical climates of America, are here equally unknown. I observed, 
indeed, a few orange and banana trees, near the mouth of the 
Gambia; but whether they were indigenous, or were formerly planted 
there by some of the white traders, I could not positively learn, 
I suspect, that they were originally introduced by the Portuguese. 

‘ Concerning property in the soil; it appeared to me that the lands 
in native wocds, were considered as belonging to the king, or (where 
the government was not monarchical) to the state. When any in- 
dividual of free condition, had the means of cultivating more land 
than he actually possessed, he applied to the chief man of the district, 
who allowed him\an extension of territory, on condition of forfeiture 
if the lands were not brought into cultivation by a given period. 
The condition being fulfilled, the soil became vested in the possessor 5 
and, for aught that appeared to me, descended to his heirs. 

‘ The population, lowered considering the extent and fertility of 
the soil, and the ease with which lands are obtained, is not very 
great, in the countries which I visited. I found many extensive 
and beautiful districts, entirely destitute of inhabitants; and in. ge- 
neral, the borders of the different kingdoms, were either very thinly. 
peopled, or entirely deserted. Many places are likewis: unfavourable 
to population, from being unhealthtul. The swampy banks of the 
Gambia, the Senegal, and other rivers towards the Coast, are of 
‘this description. Fohiaes it is on this account ‘chiefly, that the 
interior countries abound more with inhabitants, than the maritime 
districts ; for all the Negro nations that fell under my observation, 
though divided into a number of petty independent states, subsist: 
chiefly by the same means, ‘live nearly in the same temperature, and 
possess a wonderful similarity of disposition. The Mandingoes, in 
particular, are a very gentle race; cheerful in their dispositions, in- 
quisitive, credulous, simple, and fond of flattery. Perhaps, the most 
prominent defect in their character, is that insurmountable propen- 
sity, which the reader must have observed to prevail in all classes of 
them, to steal from me the few effects I was possessed of,’ 


Concerning the disposition of the women, Mr, Park’s testi- 
mony agrees with that of Mr. Ledyard: They are uniformly 
benevolent. . 

Among the Negroes, plurality of wives is allowed. Al- 
though the African husbands possess unlimited authority, they 
are not cruel, and rarely jealous: instances-of conjugal infi- 
delity are not common. | 

The Africans have no astronomical knowlege ;' and the little 
which they pretend to know of geography is falge: they ima- 
gine that the earth is an extended plain, beyond which is the 
seas or river of salt water; and on the farther shores of 
which are situated two countries called Tobaudo doo and Jong 
sang doo, ‘the land of the white people,’ and ‘ the land where 
slaves are sold,’ . 
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In a chapter on the state and sources of slavery in Aftica, 
Mr. P. declines the discussion of the question how far the’ 
system of slavery is promoted by the slave traffic carried on b 
the nations of Europe, and merely expresses his belief that, in 
the present unenlightened state of the minds of the Africans, 
© a discontinuance of the slave trade would not be attended 
with so [such] beneficial effects as many wise and worthy persons 
expect.’ 

The length of our extracts and observations prevents us from 
noticing the manner of ‘collecting gold dust, and the process 
observed in washing it. We must go back to Kamalia, and 
hasten Mr. Park’s return to England. . 

On the 19th of April, Mr. P. with Karfa, four slatees, and 
the caravan of 27 slaves, left Kamalia, and on the 23d they 
entered the Jallonka Wilderness; which was traversed on foot, 
and with great expedition, in five days: the distance across the 
Wilderness is an hundred miles. After having crossed the 
black river, @ principal branch of the Senegal, the caravan 
arrived ow May 3d at Malacotta; where Mr. P. obtairied in- 
formation of a war which had happened between the Kings of 
Foota Torra and of Jaloff. The account of this war is singu- 
lar and curious; it reminds us of the story of Tamerlane and 
Bajazet *. 

¢ The King of Foota Torra, inflamed with a zeat for propagating 
iris religion, had sent an embassy to Damel, similar to that which 
he had sent to Kasson, as related in page 79. The ambassador, on 
the present occasion, was accompanied by two of the principal 
Bushreens, who carried each a large knife, fixed on the top of a 
long pole. As soon as he had procured admission into the pre- 
sence of Damel, and announced the pleasure of his sovereign, he 
ordered the Bushreens to present the emblems of his mission. The 
two knives were accordingly laid before Damel, and the ambassador 
explained himself as follows: “ With this knife, (said hes) Abdul. 
kader will condescend to shave the head of Damel, if Damel will em- 
brace the Mahomedar-faith; and with this other knife, Abdulkader will 
cut the throat of Damel, if Damel refuses to embrace it :—take your 
choice.’” Damel coolly told the ambassador that he had no choice to 
make: he neither chose to have his head shaved, nor his throat cut ; 
and with this answer the ambassador was civilly dismissed. Abdul- 
kader took his measures accordingly, and with a powerful army 
invaded Damel’s country. ‘The inhabitants of the towns and villages 
filled up their wells, destroyed their provisions, carried off their 
effects, and abandoned their dwellings, as he approached. By this 
means he was led on from place to place, until he had advanced three 
day’s journey to the country of the Jaloffs. He had, indeed, met 
with no opposition ; but his army had suffered so much from the 
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scarcity of water, that several of his men had died by the way, 
This induced him to direct his march towards a watering place in 
the woods, where his men, having quenched their thirst, and being 
overcome with fatigue, lay down carelessly to sleep among the bushes. 
In this situation they were attacked by Damel before daybreak, 
and completely routed. Many of them were trampled to death as 
they lay asleep, by the Jaloff horses ; others were killed in attempt- 
ing to make their escape; and a still greaters‘number were taken 
prisoners. Among the latter, was Abdulkader himself. This am- 
bitious, or rather frantic prince, who, but a month before, had sent 
the threatening message to Damel, was now himself led into his 
presence as_a miserable captive. .The behaviour of Damel, on this 
occasion, is never mentioned by the singing men, but in terms of 
the highest approbation ; and it was, indeed, so-extraordinary, in 
an African. prince,’ that.the reader may find it difficult to give credit 
to the recital. When his royal prisoner was brought before him in 
irons, aud thrown upon ‘the ground, .the magnanimous Damel,..in- 
stead of setting his foot upon his neck, and stabbing him ‘with: ‘his 
spear, according to custom in such cases, addressed sim. as follows. 
« Abdulkader, answer mé this question. If the chance of war had 
placed me in your situationjs and you in mine, how would you have 
treated me ?”? © I would “have thrust ny speat info your heart ;” 
returned Abdulkader with great firmness, *¢ and I know that a similar 
fate awaits me.’’ * Not so, (said Damel) my spear is indeed: red 
with the biood of your subjects killed in battle, and 1 could now 
give it a deeper stain, by dipping it in your own.; but this would 
not build up my towns, nor bring to life the thousands who fell in 
the weods. I will not therefore kill you in cold bleod, but I will 
retain you as my slave, until I perceive that your presence in your 
own kingdom will be no longer dangerous to your neighbours; and 
then I will consider of the proper way of disposing of you.”? Ab- 
dulkader was accordingly retained, and worked as a slave, for three 
months ; at the end of which period, Damel listened to the solicit- 
ations of the inhabitants of Foota Torra, and restored to them their 
king. Strange as this story may appear, I have no doubt of the 
truth of it; it was told me at Malacotta by the Negroes; it was 
afterwards related to me by the Europeans on the Gambia: by some 
of the French, at Goree ; and confirmed by nine slaves, who were 
taken prisoners along with Abdulkader, by the watering place in 
a woods, and carried in the same ship with me to the West 
ndies.’ 


Without experiencing any extraordinary hardships, or re- 
markable accidents, the caravan, after a journey of 500 miles, 
on the 4th of June 1797, arrived at Medina, the capital of the 
King of Woolli’s dominions, which Mr. P. had left in Decem- 
ber 1795. He proceeded hence to Pisania, and there met 
with his friend Dr. Laidley, who received him with great joy 
and satisfaction as one risen from the dead. He had now an 
opportunity of recompensing his benefactor Karfa, the kind 
slave-merchant, who parted from him with great regret.— On 
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the 17th of June, Mr.P. took his passage on board an American 
ship which had entered the river Gambia in order to purchase 
slaves, and in 35 days arrived at Antigua; which port they 
were obliged to make on account of the leakiness of the vessel. 
On the 24th of November Mr. P. took his passage in the Ches- 
terfield packet, and arrived in England on the 22d of Decem- 
ber 1797; after an absence of two years and seven months. 
The volume concludes with the insertion, entire, of the 
Geographical Illustrations and Maps of Major Rennell, before 
mentioned, and noticed in our 26th volume. A portrait of 


‘Mr. Park, and several other plates, are also introduced. Wood 
wu 





Art. Il. The Natural und Political History of the State of Vermont, 
one of the Uriited States of America. T'o which is added, an Ap- 
pendix, containing Answers to sundry Queries, addressed to the 
Author. By Ira Allen, Esquire, Major-General ofthe Militia in 
the State of Vermont. 8vo. pp. 300. 6s. Boards. West. 


3798. 


Te author of these memoirs was an active agent in 
most of the political measures which have been pursued 
by the inhabitants of Vermont, towards their establishment as 
a free and independent state. ‘The professed design of this 
publication is ‘ to lay open the source of contention between 
Vermont and New York, and the reasons which induced the 
former to repudiate both the jurisdiction and claim of the 
Hatter, before and during the American revolution, and also to 
point out the embarrassments which the people met with ‘in 
founding and establishing the independence of the State against 
the intrigues and claims of New York, New Hampshire, and 
Massachusett’s.’ 

While Canada was subject to France, very few settlements 
had been made in the neighbourhood of the Green Mountains, 
(whence the country derives its present name, Vermont,) but, 
on the reduction of Canada by the British forces, the few 
French who had formed settlements to the east of Lake Cham- 
plain abandoned their plantations, and removed to Canada, 
with the Indians who had inhabited thereabout, and * who 
had been a heavy scourge to the frontiers of New England, 
from the first settlement in 1620.’ 

In the year 1759, the Governor of New Hampshire, in pur- 
suance of orders and instructions from his Majesty and the 
Privy Council in Great Britain, made grants of lands on the 
west side of Connecticut river, north of the Massachusett line of 
boundary. On the conclusion of the war with France, the coun- 
try, before almost a wilderness, haying no longer any enemies 
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to apprehend, was rapidly settled, and increased fast in popus 
lation. In 1763, the government of New York issued a pro- 
clamation, claiming the right of jurisdiction over the country 
west of Connecticut river, in virtue of a grant made by King 
Charles II. to the Duke of York. To prevent the settlers 
from being intimidated, the Governor of New Hampshire 
made another proclamation, declaring that the grant to the 
Duke of York was obsolete. The government of New York, 
however, persisted, and made new grants of lands already 
settled in right of grants from the Governor of New Hampshire. 
The first settlers resisted the claimants under the New York 
grants; and, for a length of time, the dispute was carried on 
with great eagerness and violence on both sides; the govern- 
ment of New York and the people of Vermont being in almost 
a state of war against each other for several years: the goe 
vernment of New York endeavouring to maintain their grants 
by forcibly seizing and driving out the first settlers; and the 
people of Vermont, besides retaliating in lke manner against 
the New York grants, inflicting the punishment of whipping 
(liberally enough bestowed) on the sheriff’s officers sent trom 
New York, and on several others who acted against the Vere 
mont interest. Congress, at different times, during and after 
the American war, interfered; yet the dispute was not finally 
adjusted till the year 1790, when it was amicably terminated ; 
and, shortly afterward, the state of Vermont was acknowleged, 
and admitted into the Federal Union. 

Some of the transactions exhibit curious instances of state 
manceuvre and intrigue. ‘The Governor and a party in the 
Council of Vermont, finding Congress not well-disposed to 
their interest, and their territories being the most open to at- 
tack from the British army in Canada, entered into a secret 
negotiation with the Governor of Canada, by which they suc- 
ceeded in procuring a temporary suspension of hostilities; and 
it ig insinuated that this only was their aim. ‘The writer, who 
was employed in this negotiation, for the ostensible purpose of 
settling an exchange of prisoners, had a very delicate game to 
play, which he managed with sufficient address to satisfy and 
deceive all parties. On his return, in consequence of some 
Suspicious circumstances, he was examined before the legisla- 
tive assembly of Vermont; where he gave suth satisfactory 
answers, that those members, who were most firm to the intee 
rests of the United States, joined in complimenting him on his 
Open and candid conduct. Whether the real intention of those 
concerned in the negotiation was only to amuse the British, 
or whether they had any serious design of engaging their coun- 
- trymen to return to the subjection of Great Britain, are ques- 
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tions which the capture of Lord Cornwallis’s army prevented 
from being clearly decided ; for the Canadian army, which 
was about to cross Lake Champlain, returned towards Quebec 
immediately on the news of what had happened. A corre- 
spondence with Canada, however, was continued. Some let- 
ters to the Governor were delivered in too public a manner to 
be concealed ; yet, on opening them, it was not thought pru- 
dent to divulge their contents. New letters were therefore made 
out, and, for the information and satisfaction of the public, they were 
‘read in council and assembly, as the originals! In the final settle. 
ment of these disputes, there appears to have been great mo- 
deration ; for they were concluded as much to the satisfaction 
of the people of Vermont as of any of the parties concerned : 
although at a time whén, the Americans being freed from al} 
apprehensions of other enemies, it was in the power of Cone 
gress to have prescribed what terms they pleased to the people 
of Vermont.—The author does not appear sufliciently sensible 
of this moderation. 

The history of these transactions is written with great spirit, 
but perhaps not without partiality, and with but litsle attention 
to accuracy of language. ‘They, however, afford much more en 
tertainment than the generality of political memoirs. 

In the course of the work, and also in the Appendix, is 
given a description of the territory of Vermont; which appears 
to possess advantages of situation and climate, with fertility of 
soil, equal to those of any country in the world. ‘Che popu- 
Jation in 1792, taken by the census, amounted to 85,589 souls. 
We may judge of the increase since that time, by the estimate 
given of the militia in 17g2 and in 1798. In the former of 
those years, the militia was computed at 18,500; and in 1798, 
to be nearly 30,000. 

On settling the State, due attention was paid to instruction, 
and to the interests of letters. Besides several schools on good 
foundations, an university, called by the name of the State, is 
established on the east bank of Lake Champlain; it is endowed 
with 50,000 acres of land, and has been encouraged by volun- 
tary donations to the amount of 10,cc0 /. 

In the account of the present state of agriculture, the follow- 
ing particulars are related of the rattle-snakes : 


‘ In the early frosts about the month of October, they retire to 
cracey rocks, where they find some subterrancous cavity, in which 
they remain in a state of torpor till the return of spring, when they 
crawl forth; at this season they are not poisonous, as they are too 
feeble, and their venom is not sufficiently concocted til they drink 
water, which ferments and increases the virus. Their dens or haunts 
are sought for the purpose of destroying them, as their grease is va- 
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luable in many medical cases, which is an incentive to trace and de- 
stroy them, so that they are diminished in proportion as the country 
is cultivated and cleared. 

‘ And as it seems to be a dictate in nature that there is no bane 
for which there is not a remedy, the Indians are in possession of one, 
and can effestually cure their bite ; nor is the secret confined to them 
alone. The swine eat or feed on them: this also tends to Jessen their 
numbers so that at present they are to be found in very few places 19 


Verment.’ 


We shall also present our readers with an extraordinary ac- 
count of some frogs, given in the early part of the work. 


‘ Near the river Onion, about three miles from Burlington-bay, in 
digging a well, at the depth of twenty-four feet, wood was found, 
and about thirty frogs were discovered, but so apparently petrificd 
that it was difficult to distinguish them from so many small stones ; 
when brought out of the well, disengaged from the earth, and ex- 
posed to the air, they gradually felt the viyifying beams of the sun, 
and, to the surprize of all present, leaped away with as much anima- 
tion as if they had never lain m their subterraneous prison. The 
place where this well was sunk, was on high ground, often sur- 
rounded by the river in flood-times; large pines, and the ancient 
fragments of them, are found on this land ; ae the appearance of 
the growth of this timber, those frogs we may well suppose to have 
remained under ground six hundred years.’ 


The author accounts for this phenomenon by supposing that } 


some convulsion of nature had taken place; but it seems a 
more natural conclusion, that the spot on which the frogs were 
found might communicate with the river by subterraneous 
passages. 

In the account of the present state of Vermont, ,»many in- 
stanees are given of its increasing prosperity ; proving (to use 
the author’s phrase) that it is already far advanced beyond the 
condition of a young sucking state. The powers of govern- 
ment are vested in a governor, a deputy governor, twelve 
counsellors, and an assembly of representatives annually elected, 
The expence of government, from October tst, 1791, to Oc- 
tober Ist, 1792, amounted to ‘3219/. gs. gd. currency, 
(about 24154. sterling,) and the expences have not generally 
differed since.’—* ‘Lhe revenue of the State depends not on 
commerce, but on taxation of real and personal property. In 
1791, the whole /st of the taxable property of the Strate 
amounted to 324,796/. 18s. 1od,; when the sum of ex. 
pence, in £791, was divided between the inhabitants of the 
State, according to the census, it was found that each per- 
‘son paid only six-pence three farthings to government for the 
protection of his person, liberty, and property.’ 
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_ After the short description which the author has given of a 
country blessed with so many substantial advantages, he con- 
cludes his appendix (which is in the form of an address toa 
friend) in the following words: . 


‘ If you favour this country with a visit, you will find that I have 
only failed in one thing, and that is, that my descriptive powers 
cannot do justice to the fertility and beauty of the country, to the 
hospitality of its inhabitants, to the plenty that is found in every 
house, and the content that is pictured in every countenance, and 
that reigns in every heart—would that all menkind were as happy 
this minute as the Vermontese !’ 


The work*is accompanied with a neatly executed map of the 
territory of Vermont, and of the surrounding country, to.acon- 


siderable extent. Capt B.. wy 





Art. II. Mr. Brown’s Odservatiens on Dr. Darwin’s Zoonomia. 
[ Art. concluded from p. 164. ] 


PRostEpine in his examination of Dr. Darwin’s theofies, Mr, 

Brown now arrives at the subject of Justinct : on which, he 
Says, two questions have arisen. We shall state them in his 
own words ; 


¢ 1. It has been disputed, whether there be any principles of acs 
tion, independent of experience ; whether animal exertion necessarily 
imply an object, of which the mind is canscious, or be not some- 
times the immediate effect of sensation. 

¢ 2. It has been disputed by those, who admit the existence of 
original predispositions, whether man be distinguished from the other 
animals, as alone possessing higher principles of action. 

‘ It is by blending these questions, that Dr. Darwin has given ta 
his section, on instinct, a conclusive air. A slight induction 1s suffi- 
cient to convince us, that the Jaws of exertion are not dissimilar, in 
different animals; but with a slight induction Dr. Darwin has not 
been content. He has made us more intimately acquainted with the 
économy of our fellow “ wanderers of the earth ;” and, if a mul- 
titude of facts were necessary, has collected sufficient; to convince 
the most sceptical, that man, though possessing an organization, 
better adapted to higher attainments, is not guided by principles of 
action, essentially ice from those of the brute. But, conceding 
this, we concede no more. To prove the similarity of the laws of 
animal exertion was not Dr, Darwin’s immediate object, but ta> 

rove, that instinct is not ane af these laws. In this point of view, 
socket as a principle of action, common to us with the other 
animals, we are not justified by the evidence adduced, in rejecting 
Its existence, 

‘ Those, who defend instinct, as ‘ a divine something, a kind of 
inspiration,” are, indeed, worthy of ridicule. But, if by the term 
instinct be meant a predisposition to certain actions, when certain sensa- 
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tions exist, the admission of it is so far from being ridiculous, that, 
without it, the phenomena of animation cannot possibly be explained. 
Instinctive actions, therefore, are not to be viewed, in the light of 
anomalous facts, and ascribed to a mysterious principle, uncaused, 
or to the continued interference of the Deity: they are to be con- 
sidered, as the result of principles, original in the frame; so that, 
when the mind is affected, in a certain manner, a certain action, in- 
dependently of experience, necessarily ensues. In opposition to this 
opinion, Dr. Darwin asserts, that all our actions, attended with cone 
sciousness, are acquired dy the repeated efforts f our muscles, under the 
conduct of our sensations, or desires, or, in the particular language 
of Zoonomia, that there is no animal action, which is not imme- 
diately irritative, sensitive, voluntary, or associate. This point, 
» sinc Kay is decisive of the question. If it be proved, that there 
exist fibrous motions, which have not been acquired by the repeated 
efforts of our muscles, or which have not originally been excited b 

irritation, Dr. Darwin, however unwilling to -consider an mir if 
as ** little better than a machine,’”? must have recourse to that in- 
stinct, which he characterizes, as inexplicable, but which is, in truth, 
inexplicable, only as being an ultimate fact, in animation, and not 


more mysterious than the mode, in which sensation is induced by 


irritation, or volition by sensation, 

‘ In his definition of actions, as opposed to instinct, Dr. Darwin 
has himself admitted its existence. ‘They aré ** acquired by the re- 
peated efforts of ‘our muscles, under the conduct of our sensations or 
desires.” By advancing a few steps from the difficulty, he has 
thought, that it was completely obviated. ‘The phenamenon, to be 
explained, without recourse to instinct, is not the repeated effort of 
the muscles, but their primary action. Of this sensation is the re- 
mote cause ; and the enly mode, in which the muscular contraction 
can be explained, is by supposing a necessary connection of the par- 
ticular motive of affection with the particular sensation, In these cir- 
cumstances, no muscular action can be justly said to be acquired. 
Thus, to use one of the instances, adduced by Dr. Darwin, the 
foetus cannot ‘f learn to swallow by a few efforts :”’ for the volition, 
which excites the muscles of deglutttion, will either be primarily in- 
duced by the sensation, or, if similar effects result from similar causes, 
will not be induced at all. The action, therefore, is not acquired 
by the repeated efforts of our muscles, but is original; or, in other 
words, when the mind is affected, in a certaya manner, by the sti- 
mulus of food, the action of the muscles of deglutition necessarily 
ensues. ‘The contraction is the effect of an essential principle of life; 
and experience, instead of adding to the stock of volitions, can da 
nothing more, than repeat the primary contractions. To consider 
repetition, or experience, as the cause of any muscular motion, ime 
plics a contradiction: for experience presupposes the motion, and 
the effect must thus have existed, before its cause. When sensation 
has frequently succeeded the motion of a fibre, it is said, in its turn, 
to excite the motion. But, admitting this mutual convertibility, the 
sensation can have no influence on any other, than that particular 
fibre; and, in the original motion of the muscles of deglutition, the 
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excited fibres are different. Sensation, indeed, precedes their mo: 
tion; but there is no greater reason, that an affection of the sense of 
taste should be followed by an affection of the muscles of deglutition, 
than of any other muscles of the system. The principles of Zoono- 
mia do not explain the connection; and it can only be traced to the 
original constitution of the mind, by which it is predisposed to exert 
itself, in producing a certain motion, in consequence of having 


‘been affected, in a certain manner. /ustinct is the term, that denotes 


this predisposition ; and we are thus obliged to recur to an * occult 
quality, to an inexplicable something, which connects with sensations, 
actions that have no apparent bond of union.’ 


The curious instances of animal sagacity, recited in the 
Zoonomia, are examined on this principle ; and their. depend- 
ence on it is pointed out with the author’s usual acuteness. 
We apprehend, however, that there is more apparent than 
real difference between his sentiments and those of Dr. D. on 
this subject. Both agree in referring the actions of animals, 
in the disputed cases, to a process of thoyght ; similar, in its 
nature, but inferior in its extent, to that of the human intel- 
iect. ‘lhe. present author, indeed, intimates a peculiar opinion, 
in the note to p. 2883; yet he seems to admit that the difference 
of instinct arises merely from the different effects of organi¢ 
structure, 

¢ I do not contend, that the vital principle is really the same, in 
the -different tribes of animals, but that its sameness, in opposition 
to his own conclusion, is a necessary consequence of Dr. Darwin’s 
theory. In allowing peculiar instincts, I suppose an original dif- 
ference of the vital principle ; though it js, perhaps, not too bold 
2 supposition, to consider the instincts of the different tribes of 
animals, as the same: that is to say, they are all predisposed to 
act, in the same manner, when the same sensations exist; but dif- 
ferent sensations, and, consequently, different actions, are excited 
by the same external objects, from the different structure of the 
organs, which are the medium of sensation.’ 

Dr. Darwin’s theory of the origin of our ideas of Beauty, and 
of Love, is next considered. As Mr. B.’s objections cannot be 
condensed into smaller compass than they occupy in his own 
book, we must content ourselves with observing that they are 
at least highly ingenious, if not entirely conclusive. 

The origin of the Signs of our Emotions is discussed in a 
similar manner. 
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« * I do not use the term, as peculiar to instinct : for the nature 
ene J 

of every quality is,in truth, occult. We know, that agreeable food 

induces the action of swallowing, and that the magnet attracts tron $ 

but, @ priori, we might, with equal reason, suppose, that the iron 

would be repelled, and the sensation followed by the motion of 

my arm.’ 
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In treating of the Catenation of Motions, Mr. Brown, still 
dwelling on the original imperfection in Dr, D.’s theory of 
sensorial power, asserts that all the associate actions, of which 
the Doctor had already treated, are catenations of animal mo- 
tions; and that the present section is either superfluous, or 
improperly placed ; for, if new laws of association be inferred, 
this should have formed a part of the preceding sections on 
that power. For the proofs and illustrations of this opinion, 
we must desire our readers to consult the book.-—Perhaps in 
this, as in other instances, the eifect of Mr. Brown’s reasoning 
will be rather to strengthen our impression of the difficulty of 
the subject, than to furnish satisfactory conclusions. We feel 
our obligation to the hardy adventurer who dissolves a fairy 
edifice into its original elements : but his merit is incomplete, 
if he does net place us again on firm ground. 

In the section on S/eep, Mr. B. combats Dr. D.’s theory on 
account of its inconsistency with the fundamental principles of 
the Zoonomia. - He has introduced one remark which is ap- 
plicable to the fashionable style of theorizing, and which, on 
‘hat account, deserves the notice of our readers : 


‘ Dr. Darwin has been deceived, by thinking, that he explained 
sleep, when he only stated its phenomena. Sleep, it may be granted, 
consists in the suspension of volition ; ; but he will gain nothing from 
the admission ; for the suspension is itself the phenomenon, to be 
reconciled with his theory.’ P. 346. 


When we have laboured through a heavy recital of facts, 
masked in ambiguous language, which an author has imposed 
on the public as a theory of the very facts recited, we have 
sometimes thought of cur old friend Swift’s method of ex- 
plaining a difficult subject. He, in mercy to his readers, pre- 
sented them only with an Aiatus, uncommonly wide, and added, 
now this I take to be a clear and full account of the matter. 

The application of Dr. Darwin’s general principles, to re- 
fute his particular doctrines, is On this subject as dexterously 
managed by Mr. Brown as on other occasions: yet the frequent 
repetition of this operation, in the course of so large a volume, 
becomes at length fatiguing, and the reader is ultimately rather 
overwhelmed than convinced. 

In his observations on the doctrine of Vertigo, Mr. B. has 
introduced some interesting remarks concerning ocular spectra. 
Fe supposes that the apparent motions of objects arise from 
a deception of the imagination, by which we consider our- 
selves as still in motion, after we have ceased to reyolve. In 
this instance, we may perhaps retort on him the accusation of 
merely stating the fact, instead of accounting for it. 
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Jn the section on Drunkenness, Dr. Darwin is again made to 
oppose himself. 

The arguments on the subject of the Propensity to Motion are 
too long for insertion, and do not admit of abridgment. We 
shall extract the author's remarks on titative motions, as they 
rejate to a pathological doctrine of high importance, which hag 
been too often treated in the loose manner to which Mr. Brown 
objects; 

‘ The production of matter, by the membranes of the fauces, in 
syphilis, and of infectious saliva, by the salivary glands, in hydro- 
phobia, is ascribed to imitation of the mottons of other parts of the 
system. Yet no reason is assigned, that the imitation should take 
place, in these parts alone. The irritative sympathy must have power, 
1a every part, or in none, unless particular coexistence, or succession, 
have given Nese to particular associations. But, in these cases, no 
original coexistence, nor immediate succession of motions, can be 


traced; and, therefore, the partial sympathy is not referable to any 
of the laws of Zoonomia. 


* In inoculated small pox, the original matter is supposed by Dr, 
Darwin to be diffused, through the blood; and the production of 
similar matter is thus explained. ‘* These particles of contagious 
matter stimulate the extremities of the fine arteries of the skin, and 
cause them to imitate some properties of those particles of contagious 
matter, so as to produce a thousand fold of a similar material.”” This 
explanation i not merely hypothetical, in the highest degree, but 
wholly unintelligible. If the matter of the fibres be different, it is 
impossible for it to become similar to the contagious matter, in any 
of its qualities. To imitate is to act, and contraction is the only 
mode, in which the fibres can act ; but no degree of contraction can 
resemble a state of matter, which is wholly unsusceptible of contrac- 
tion. On Dr. Darwin’s hypothesis, the arterial motion is unneces- 
sary : for, if the arteries do not exist, in the same state, as the con- 
tagious material, no imitation has taken place; and, if they exist, 
fn the same state, the contagious material, without their assistance, 
would have produced new matter.’ , 


The supply of new particles, in the process of nutrition, is 
referred by Dr. D. to the animal appefency of the glands, and 
of the absorbent system. ‘To this opinion, our author objects; 
because it supposes those parts to be endued with sensation, 
which Dr. Darwin had denied them to possess. ‘To us, 
indeed, this particular doctrine of the Zoonomia appears only 
to multiply difficulties: since it ascribes to every minute gland, 
or lacteal vessel, the properties of a perfect animal, without 
advancing one step towards an explanation of those properties. 

Mr. B.’s arguments against the supposition, that the earth 
was © rather generated than created,’ p. 343, in the section on 
(reze ation, will hardly be thought conclusive, even by thase 
who differ'on this point from the notions of Dr. Darwin. - 
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The objections to the supply of ‘blood, arid conséquently, 
(according to the Zoonomia,) of oxygen, to the foetus, are 
likewise inconclusive. On this hypothesis, (says Mr. B.) 
much must be done, in the short space of a few hours. New 
blood, vessels are formed into a complete circulatory * system : 
they are drawn to the sides of the uterus: and the motions of 
the fluid in which they float, cannot prevent them from ad- 
hering to the vessels of the parent.’ If Mr. Browa will refer to 
the tables of Dr. Hunter, or of Dr. Denman, he will find that 
much of what he has here stated as ait hypothesis is matter of 
ocular demonstration.—He has objected, with more success, 
to the formation of a perfect foetus from a simple living fila- 
ment:— but, indeed, most readers will probably think that he has 
bestowed unnecessary pains on the examination of an opinion 
which is confessedly gratuitous.—His remarks on the still 
bolder hypothesis advanced in the Zoonomia, which detives 


all living bodies from a similar source, we shall give in his own 
words : 


‘ The various species of animal, and vegetable life, Dr. Darwia 
believes to have proceeded, from a single living filament, susceptible 
of modification, by the accretion of parts, and by its own exertions. 

¢ This opinion may, perhaps, surprise us into momentary assent, 
by its boldness, and the wonderful simplicity, which it seems to ine 

“troduce; but, if we demand evidence, we obtain only a few loose 
analogies, which do not favour the supposition. Degrees of quali- 
tics, as of strength, and swiftness, in the horse, may, as Dr. Darwin 
contends, be in some measure hereditary ; but no new quality is su- 
perinduced, and, therefore, the species continues the same. The 
winged butterfly, it will also be granted, bears little resemblance to 
the creeping caterpillar, or the respiring frog to the subnatant tad- 
poles but the wings, and the lungs are not communicated to their 
posterity. The butterfly, and the frog produce again the caterpillar, 


and the tadpole; and thus, instead of continued improvement, a. 


circle of changes takes place. 

‘ The supposed original filament must have required nutriment, 
for its growth: yet no animal, nor vegetable matter, was in exist- 
ence; so that, instead of giving rise to the various system of life, 
it must have perished, or continued to exist, unexpanded, and alone. 

‘ But, admitting it to have been capable of growth, and repro- 
duction, as sexual generation was impossible, in a single individual, 
it could multiply itself, only by the accretion of parts. Such a pro 
geny, it is observed, ‘‘ are always exact resemblances of their parent,” 
p- 523. To what, then, if we suppose a single original filament, 
is the present difference of sex, and of species, to be ascribed ? 


¢ Dr. Darwin seems to consider the animals of former times, as | 


possessing powers, much superior to those of their posterity. They 





* Should not this word be exchanged for circulating ? Circulatory, 
if admitted in English, must refer to quackery. Rev. ; 
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reasoned on their wants: they wished: and it wasdone. ‘The boar, 
which originally differed little from the other beasts of the forest, 
first obtained tusks, because he conceived them to be useful weapons, 
and then, by another process of reasoning, a thick shield-like shoulder, 
to defend himself from the tusks of his fellows. The stag, in like 
manner, formed to himself horns, at once sharp, and branched, for 
the ‘different purposes of offence, and defence. Some animals ob- 
tained wings, others fins, and others swiftness of foot; while the 
vegetables exerted themselves, in inventing various modes of con- 
cealing, and defending their seeds, and honey. These are a few of 
many instances, adduced by Dr. Darwin, which are all objectionable, 
on his own principles ; as they require us to believe the various pro- 

ensities, to have been the cause, rather than the effect, of the dif- 
Sietace of configuration. The fish did not become a subnatant 
animal, by having received fins; as it must have been an inhabitant 
of the water, before it could have felt the want of them: and the 
hog must originally have had propensities, different from those of the 
sheep, or it would not have,wished, nor attempted, the formation of 
its snout. 

‘ Of all modes of reasoning, that is the easiest, which contents it- 
sclf, with simple supposition; but to this species of argument no 
bounds can be fixed. It will prove, as readily, that a single filament 
gave rise to the complicated system of the universe, as that it gave 
rise to all the tribes of animals, and vegetables, that inhabit our 
earth. 

‘ If we admit the supposed capacity of producing organs, by the 
mere feeling of a want, man must have greatly degenerated, or been 
originally inferior, in power. He may wish for wings, as the other 
bipeds are supposed to have done with success: but a century of 
wishes will not render him abler to take flight. It is not, however, 
to man, that the observation must be confined... No improveinents$ 
of form have been observed, in the other animals, since the first 
dawnings of zoology ; and we must, therefore, believe them, to have 
lost the power of production, rather than to have attained all the 
objects of their desire. If we may be allowed to judge, from their 
situation, the hare has still, in the chase, the same reason, as the 
birds of old, to wish for wings, and the dove for greater swiftness 
of flight, to escape from the pursuing hawk: yet the scale of infe- 
riority still subsists ; and such is the order of nature, that the strength 
of all is supported by the weakness of all.’ 


On the much-disputed subject of Jasanity, Mr. B. has ad- 
vanced his own hypothesis : he supposes it to, depend on pe- 
culiarly vivid ideas of imagination. Whether it be strictly pbi- 
losophical to assume a term merely relative, and applicable to 
a sound state of mind in many cases, as an exclusive cause of 
disease, we shall not determine :—but we apprehend, that the 
various forms of insanity cannot be referred to this, nor to 
any.single cause. Mr. Brown, indeed, has comprehended, 
under the general term Jfadness, both the acute and chronic 

states 
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states of the disease, both mania and melancholy. We should 
doubt whether he has been accustomed to observe the unhappy 
subjects of these disorders; if he had, it would have been 
impossible for him, acute as he is, to have confounded the 
distempers.—The maniac often expresses contempt, or hatred, 
for those to whom he was most warmly attached during health: 
but, from a more vivid state of his ideas, we should have expected 
only an extravagant increase, not a change of affection.—The 
author seems, indeed, to have felt the insufficiency of this 


cause, for he admits that patients * combine imagination with. 


their perceptions’ in maniacal cases. ‘This expression, though 
certainly confused and obscure, is worth remarking; because it 
leads us back to the common doctrine, which constitutes de- 
praved perception as the basis of madness. ¢ When the insane 
person,’ says Mr. B, ¢ fancies himself a sovereign, he connects 
ideas of grandeur with every object around him. All is gold, 
or marble, or purple, or fine linen. His seat is a throne; his 
chamber, a palace; his keepers, regal guards.’ In this case, 
it is evident that something more than the connection of in- 
congruous ideas is required to explain tlre phenomenon. ‘There 
must be a mistake respecting familiar objects; that is, a vitia- 
tion of perceptions, in order to give the maniac the impression 
of gold from an handful of straw, or of purple and fine Jinen 
from his blanket. Besides, we know from the accounts of 
persons who have recovered from maniacal paroxysms, that 
their perceptions have been much perverted : for patients some- 
times recollect, with great accuracy, whatever has impressed 
their minds during the furious state of insanity. They report 
that objects have presented a fiery appearance to them; artd 
that their friends have seemed to have assumed figures which 
excited their horror or disgust.— Mr. Brown is also inaccurate in 
stating that maniacs are best restrained by terror. This antient 
doctrine has been happily superseded by the mild and benevolent 
discipline introduced by Dr. Hunter, in the Asylum of York, 
and now generally imitated in similar places of confinement. 
The opinion of our author applies, however, thouzh with 
some limitation, to the chronic state of insanity: for, in me- 
kancholic persons, one or more ideas are felt so acutely, that 
they divert the mind from its usual operations on others. Yet, 
in tlese cases, there is only a partial vivacity of ideas; general 
impressions become indifferent; and it is sometimes impos- 
sible to attract the attention of the patient to the most obvious 
contradiction of his mistaken opinion. Instead ef ayree- 
ing with Mr. Brown, therefore, that ‘ madness is a disease 
of the motives alone,’ we would say that mania is a disease ot 
perception, and that melancholy is a disease of motives. . .. 
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It may be observed, as a farther objection to Mr. B.’s theory, 
that paroxysms of furious insanity often occur after hard drinks 
ing, and total ‘want of sleep,’ for several days and nights suc« 
cessively 3 that is, when, in the language of Mr. B. the ex. 
citability of the brai) has been exhausted by the most powerful 
means. It is impossible, according to his principles, that a 
vivid state of ideas-shopld be produced by such causes; yet the 
fact frequently presents itself to medical practitioners, 

Respecting the theory of Fever, we agree with the author in 
thinking that nothing really satisfactory has yet been advanced, 
If, indeed, we examine some of the most celebrated opinions 
concerning the proximate cause of fever, we shall find that 
they all describe nearly the same fact, in different terms. 
Boerhaave supposed it to consist in obstruction, from the state 
of the fluids, to the circulation through the extreme or capil- 
Jary vessels; Hoffman ascribed it to a spasmodic stricture of 
those vessels ; and Dr. Darwin to a torpor of the heart, arteries, 
and capillaries. All these theories, however different in ap- 
pearance, enunciate little more than this fact; that, during 
the cold fit of fever, there is a suspension of circulation in 
the extreme or capillary vessels. To account for this state of 
the vessels, is the great desideratum of pathology ; and we have 
to lament that ingenuity has hitherto been baffled in attempting 
to supply it. The accumulation of sensorial power, which 
Dr. Darwin supposes to take place during this state, is shewn 
by Mr. Brown to be inconsistent with his previous Aypothesis of 
the nature of that supposed fluid. 


‘¢ The accumulation, which occasions the increased action, takes 
place, during the cold fit; and the cold fit is said to be induced, in 
two modes, by the diminution of stimulus, or by the diminution of 
sensorial power. Lect us consider the possibility of accumualtion, in 
each of these states. 

¢ In the former, a stimulus, of less force, is applied to the natural 
quantity of sensorial power; and no accumulation can take place, unless 
it act on a less quantity, than the usual stimulus. If it act onaless _ 
quantity, it is evident, that the sensorial power might be diminished, © 
without a diminution of effect, in direct @pposition to the laws of - 
animal exertion. Eyen if it were not in opposition to laws, pre-— 
viously inferred, it would be difficult, to conceive, in what manner, 
a portion of sensorial power, which would have been expended by 
a more powerful stimulus, remains unaffected, when a gentler is ap- 
plied. The whole is affected, in a certain manner; and the whole, 
or none, must, therefore, be expended. 

¢ When the usual stimulus acts on diminished sensorial power, it - 
is evident, that no accumulation can take place, if the supply from 
the brain continue to be expended, in the same manner, as during 
the sound state of the organ; and this expenditure must continue, 

unless 
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unless the stimulus have lost its power, or the spirit of animation its 
excitability. 

« Even if we suppose the quantity of sensorial power, expended, to 
be always proportional to the force of the stimulus, without relation 
to the strength of the organ, accumulation will, indeed, be possible, 
but the hot fit of fever cannot be induced: for the usual stimulus, 
whatever be the state of plenitude of the organ, will excite its precise 
quantity of sensorial power; and thus the motion of the capillaries, 
and heart, and arteries, will not be increased.’ 


The author considers the class of Sensitive Fever, also, as irre- 
concileable with the principles of the Zoonomia: but, having 
already occupied so large a portion of our Review with extracts 
from this work, we cannot admit farther quotations. 

To conclude, we think that this book is a very respectabie- 
specimen of the author’s talents and. attainments. With much 
vigour and acuteness of mind, it exhibits a liberal and truly 
philosophical spirit; and though we have ventured, in some 
instances, to express a difference of opinion with Mr. Brown, 
we cannot take leave of his performance without intimating 
our hope that we shall have fresh occasions, hereafter, of giving 
our unbiassed suffrage to his abilities. 
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Art. IV. Essay on the Causes, early Signs, and Prevention of Pula 
monary Consumption ; for the Use of Parents and Preceptors. By 
Thomas Beddoes, M.D. 8vo. pp. 274. 5s. Boards. Longs. 
man and Rees. 1799+ 


s this essay is intended for popular instruction, the author 
+} professedly avoids several points of discussion, which 
would have attracted his notice in a book addressed to the fae 
culty, His aim is to engage those, who have the care of chil+ 
dren, to guard against the remote causes of pulmonary con- 
sumption, and to make them acquainted with the symptoms 
which characterize the early stage of the disease. The design 
is benevolent and useful: but how often are medical men 
themselves deceived, in attempting to discriminate phthisis: 
from other affections, on its first insidious attacks ? 

Dr. Beddoes thus controverts the opinion entertained by 
many persons, that there is little suffering in consumption: 


‘ The short teazing cough at first, provoked by incessant tickling 
inthe throat, as if the minute fragment of some extraneous body 
had immoveably fixed itself there; the subsequent hardrending cough, 
attended sometimes by retching and vomiting, sometimes by stitches 
which necessitate the most violent struggle against the continued so- 
licitation to cough, and severely punish a moment of inattention 5. 
the expectoration sometimes nauseous, always offensive to the eye, 
and harrassing when it is not free ;.the Janguor with which the pa- 
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tient finds himself overpowered, when his attention is not occupied 
by some among his various fixed or flying pains; the extremes of 
cold and heat through which he is carried by the daily returns of 
hectic; the sweats in which his repose by night drenches him; the 
breathlessness on motion or without motion, arising by degrees to a 
sense of drowning, and terminating in actual drowning, when there 
is no longer strength to bring up the fluids secreted in the chest ; the 
disorder in the bowels, towards the last always threatening, and fi- 
nally unrestrainable, while it cuts off those indulgencies which the 
very thirst it creates or aggravates impatiently demands ;—these are 
but a part of the torments under which the physician, during his 
transient visit, in an immense majority of instances, sees the consump- 
tive labouring. And what are the few minutes of a physician’s call, 
compared to the whole twenty-four hours, lengthened out as the 
often are to the tenants of the sick chamber, by pain and incapabilit 
of amusement on. one side, and by tender concern on the other ?? 


On the subject of climate, as tending to produce phthisis, 
we meet with many curious and important observations. Dr. 
Beddoes had conceived, from information, that this disease is 
little known in the West Indies, but that the Creole women 
must be liable to it when they come to England. His opinion 
is confirmed in a letter from Mr. Bryan Edwards, the ingeni- 
ous historian of the West Indies. In Portugal, Dr. B. tells 


us, Consumptions are frequent; and at Lisbon, it ¢ is a com- 


mon expedient to send patients to the other side of the Tagus.’ 
In Italy, phthisis is very common ; and the Island of Madeira 
does not appear, from our author’s facts, to be an eligible re~ 
sidence for consumptive patients. | 

_ Our curiosity was much excited by the subject of one of Dr. 
Beddoes’s divisions; the Classes Exempt from consumption. We 
feel some doubt whether his facts be conclusive in establishing 
these privileged orders, but the hints are highly deserving of 
attention; not only with reference to the subject of phthisis, 
but as they shew the advantage which might result from a 


complete history of the diseases concomitant on particular arts 
and professions. 


¢ Ina letter from Dr. Withering written in 1793, which he allowed 
me to publish, it is remarked that ‘ the only classes of men he had . 
yet observed exempt from the disease (consumption), are butchers 
and makers of catgut. They both pass much of their time amidst 
the stench of dead animal matters, the latter very much so; tlie 
former live chiefly on animal food, and are much exposed to the in- 
clemencies of the seasons, whilst the latter live as other manufac 
turers, and work under cover in close and rather warm buildings. 
These persons are always sleek, often fat, and the rosy bloom of 


health adorns their cheeks.”” (Letters from Dr, Withering, and others, 
to Dr. Beddoes. Fohnson, 1793-). 


¢ Concerning 
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¢ Concerning catgut makers no subsequent information has reached 
sne; but I have since heard soap-boilers claim a similar privilege. In 
the case of the numerous tribe of butchers, the fact, if true, could, 
I thought, without difficulty be ascertained. The following is the 
result of my attempts to ascertain it-—I requested a gentleman ac- 
customed to the butchers of Bristol, to examine them generally con- 
cerning the healthfulness of their calling, and by no means to put his 
questions so as to prompt a negative regarding consumption, The 
notes he took ran literally thus.— 

“¢ July, 1797, S , has been in business nine years—never had 
but two persons in that time employed in the slaughter-house, both 
of them always in health; live on beef-steaks, mutton-chops and 
other meat as often and as much as they please; drink large quantity 
of malt-liquor, seldom spirits. 

“G , thirteen years in business,‘ Lord bless you, Sir 
die of a cough! why I never heard of such a thing; every one 
knows that the ‘ smell of meat” keeps off infection. Why, my 
hufband has often taken sheep into gentlemen’s bed-chambers; and if 
you will read, you will find when the plague was here, all the but- 
chers escapéd—never knew any of our men a moment ill.’ 

“FF -, a well-informed man ; had a man die about ten months 
ago of a consumption, coughed exceedingly; got his illness by 
straining himself in carrying quantities of beef, and then he took to 
spirits and drank them most excessively: ‘ he died certainly of a 
consumption :’ worked little in the slaughter-house after this acci- 
dent. Wages 5s. per week, and every thing found them; plenty of 
beef and mutton at all times.of the day. ‘Iam sure the breath of 
the beasts is good, no people are so free from disorders as we are.’ 

“B , thirty years in business, does not recollect any man 
dying in his service. He has had three or four apprentices at a time; 
they live well; eat hot meat for breakfast, broth and onions; knew 
a boy die next door in the slaughter-house, but in consequence of ill 
usage ; he never had any thing the matter with himself. 

« B ———-, fourteen years in trade. ‘I never heard of a man 
dying of a consumption who was a butcher. After a sheep is dead, 
it is very wholesome to swallow the steam, the smell of meat keeps 
us from disorders.’ 

«““ M——,, twenty-five years in trade, had a son nineteen years of 
age die of consumption, he did not attend to the business but to the 
farm; never had‘ any one die who worked for him. Has now same 
men who have been many years with him, and never ill a moment ; 
drink very hard. * Sad drunken beasts allof them.’ Knew the man 
well alluded to by F. he had a shocking cough, and was always 
drinking drams. 

‘‘ I find there are about five hundred persons here employed in the 
trade. I have examined a number of inferior butchers whose answers 
I have not sent :—they talky so exactly with those of the best in- 
- formed.”? : 


Several other evidences are produced, tending to the same 
general conclusion, 
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It seems an objection, however, on tic (00 4 


| 1 
pneumatic pathology, to the opinion that buwchers sre sre. 
served from phthisis by inhaling hydro-carbonar ga, | de 
animals which they dismember, (p. 40, 41,) that the coms 


plexion of these men is said to be ruddy, and their habit of 


body vigorous. This would rather bespeak a considerable de- 
gree of oxygenation. 


From the accounts given, in the Statistical Reports of Scot- 
land, of the habits of living among the fishwomen in the neigh- 
bourhood of Edinburgh, Dr. Beddoes was led to suppose that 
they were less liable to consumption than some other classes of 
people. On inquiry, he found reason to believe that this is 
the case; and that they consume a larger proportion of animal 
food than their neighbours. ‘The report of Mr. Kilgour, 
Surgeon in Musselburgh, deserves to be inserted without 
abridgment. 


‘¢ | have (says Mr. Kilgour) just now before me your letter, en- 
quiring if pulmonary consumption be a disease to which people fol- 
lowing the fishing trade are more or less subject than others. After 
a practice of thirteen years in this place, I can with confidence say, 
that it is a very rare complaint among them, and scrophula, supposed 
to be so much connected with it, is hardly with them ever known, 
although with others a very general disease here. From being sub- 
ject to violent and laborious exercise, to frequent heats and sudden 
cools of the body, with much exposure to wetness and moisture in 
stormy weather, these people (the fishermen) are peculiarly liable to 
pneumonic inflammation, catarrh, rheumatism, and cholic; and al- 
though both pneumonic inflammation, and catarrh, are strong excit- 
ing causes of consumption in those predisposed to it, yet in almost 
no instance have I found this to happen with them. What I have 
now said concerning the occasional causes of their diseases, refers 
principally to the men of this class of people, when following their 
business at sea; but the women are subject to the same complaints 
from other circumstances attending their trade. In order to sell the 
fish their husbands have caught, they in cold, warm, wet, or dry 
weather, carry from this place to Edinburgh an immensely heavy 
load of them on their backs, with a celerity which is astonishing ; 
and upon this occasion a general race takes placc, in order first to 
gain the market for the highest price; and this violent exercise at all 
seasons of the year, necessarily produces all the diseases arising from 
cold. From these frequent colds, their old people are peculiarly liable 
to that increased affux of fluids to the lungs, which so generally 
takes place in advanced age; and they, upon being peculiarly exposed 


_and taking cold, frequently die of peripneumonia notha. This, TI 
- cannot help observing, most frequently happens to their women. In 


some very few instances, I have seen such old people, who had long 
laboured under this catarrhus senilis, have all the characteristic symp- 
toms of phthisis pulmonalis, viz. exquisitely formed hectic fever, and 
purulent expectoration, some considerable time before their death : 


but 
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b« such cases are very rare. I wish here to have had it in my power 
t« have given you an account of the state of the lungs from dissec- 
tion, but the liberty of inspecting the bodies being denied me, I can- 
not. Like all other people of a similar rank of life, who have great 
gains from their labour, they live well, but I do not believe they use 
in ‘heir food a great deal of fish, of which being excellent judges, 
they chuse principally the lightest and most delicate. While they 
do not eat a great number of fish, they live freely upon butcher's 
meat, and indulge after their meals in drinking copiously of porter, 
the more generous ales, and spirituous liquors ; indeed were they .not 
to live well, it is impossible they could support the fatigue they 
undergo. From this manner of living it is easy to be scen the habit 
of body, and the strong predisposition it must induce to peripneu- 
monia yotha, so frequently fatal.to them in advanced life.” 


Sailors and watermen are added to this class by Dr. Bed- 
dovs; and Dr. Withering suggests that stable-boys and grooms 
are little subject to consumption. We-have reason to believe 
that dragoons are exempt from this disease, in a remarkable 
degree ; and we mention this class more readily, because the 
fact can be easily ascertained by applying to regimental sur 
geons. ‘To the constant, gentle exercise on horseback, to 
which heavy troops are accustomed, a great share of the pre- 
vention must be attributed, if the assertion should be estab- 
lished. The exercise of rowing may also contribute to pre 
vent the disease in watermen.— We think that Dr. Beddoes has 
not insisted sufficiently on those contractions of the chest, 


which are sometimes the result of aukward habits, as much as - 


of general disease; and which may be prevented or corrected 
in the first instance, by proper muscular exertion. 

The result of Dr. B.’s investigations on this subject is that, 
‘the persons most free from consumption are precisely those 
who eat most animal food. ‘Their healthfulness is undoubt- 
edly not to be imputed to this circumstance alone: but it is to 
be presumed that their substantial diet has its share in deter- 
mining their personal condition.” (P. 112.) He therefore ad- 
vises that, where habitual weakness or the history of the 
family furnishes reason for apprehending consumption, chil- 
dren should be encouraged to use animal food freely. ‘The 
plan of bringing them up on milk and vegetables is censured 
as disposing them to scrophula and phthisis. ‘The necessity of 
exercise, as a preventive, is strongly and justly inculcated ; 
and this part of the book, including the remarks on the influ- 
ence of prevailing modes of education on health, deserves the 
serious attention of all who can choose respecting the method 
of rearing their children.—Qn the subject of dress and habita- 
tions, the example of the Dutch is quoted, to prove that we 
should be less affected by changes of temperature, if we used 
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warmer cloathing, and: more airy and temperate rooms. The 


_ use of flannel is particularly recomntended. Much admonition 


is certainly wanted respecting the dress of the ladies. ‘For 
persons subject to cold feet, Dr. Beddoes advises a tin /oote 
warmer : but we believe that a more effectual method of ree 
moving this uneasy sensation will be found in repeated friction 
with dry flour of mustard, till a gentle glow is produced on 
the surface. ‘This practice might be extended, if necessary, to 
the whole external skin. 

In tracing the connection of phthisis with scrophula, Dr. B. 
produces some observations by Mr. Bowles, to shew the great 
similarity subsisting between tubercles of the lungs and 
scrophulous mesenteric glands, in all the stages of their. 
affection. 

The frequent use of the blood-warm-bath is enjoined as 4 
preventive of phthisis, and many striking facts are brought for- 
wards to enforce the recommendation. We shall extract two 
experiments from the very interesting series related by Dr, 
Marcard ; which we beg leave to point out to the attention of 
our medical readers, 


‘ A very striking diminution of the pulse was observed in a child 
of seven years and a quarter, who lay in a hopeless state of stupor 
and convulsion, and actually died in sixteen hours after. » The pulse 
could not be accurately counted without the greatest difficulty. In 
every five seconds, there were more than 16 pulsations ; in a minute, 
therefore, about 200. The child was put into a bath at 93°, because 
the thermometer, tnder his armpit, rose no higher, and the tempe- 
rature seemed perfectly. agreeable to his feelings, as he was perfectly 
quiet in the bath. In half an hour the pulse was sensibly slower, 
and more distinct ; and in an hour, the author could count 140 
strokes ina minute. It had therefore, in this time; fallen 60 strokes 
in the minute. 

‘ A lady whom her physicians had declared to be hectic, because 
her pulse was’quick, and her flesh wasted, consulted the author. Her 
pulse, he says, was always 100—106, and occasionally rose to 120 
and above, at which time she felt extremely ill. The slightest move- 
ment produced this quickness of the pulse, without the feelings of ex- 
treme illness. 

‘ Before the first immersion, the pulse was 120. The water was 
heated to 94°,.and in half an hour the pulse had not lowered above 
one or two strokes.. That evening and the next morning, it was 
96; Dr. Marcard had never found it so low before. 

‘«¢ Before the second bathing, the pulse was 120, and in the bath 
122. At first | imputed something to dread of the bath; but the 
effect coniinued, though I reduced the bath to go”. The pulse was 
almost always quicker the day of bathing. On the whole it was 
slower, but always qfiicker in the bath.. After the twelfth bathing, 
it was constantly:at 94° out of the bath ; but the thirteenth ei of 
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bathing it beat 106 times. The health of this patient was soon fully 
restored. She became perfectly regular, after having for a year. 
ceased to be so. Her pulse, however, continued preternaturally 
quick, never falling below 94, and sometimes rising to 116. After 
a lapse of some months, I for the first time found the pulse perfectly 
natural, though still disposed to rise from slight causes.”” ? 
‘ The following equally striking, and ultimately successful experi- 
ment, affords a convincing proof that the reduction of the pulse m 
the last case but one, was not the effect of some unobserved cause, 
but depended on the warm bathing. ‘¢ A child, three years old, 
(says the author) had a violent seizure, attended with vomiting. 
The usual means were employed, and the feet frequently bathed, 
The fever continually increased, though even in the open air. In 36 
hours, the pulse had increased to 156; and in 48 hours, it could no 
longer be exactly counted. I could only number it for five seconds 
together, in which there were always 15 or 16 strokes, that is, -be- 
tween 180 and 192 in the minute—a formidable degree of fever, an- 
nouncing a highly dangerous illness. ‘The child was at the time 
excessively ill and restless. According to my ideas of practice, I 
could oppose nothing to these threatening symptoms, but the warm 
bath ; and I began to reproach myself Foe net having had recourse 
to it sooner.—lI therefore had a bath prepared in the middle of the 
night. Iwas doubtful what temperature to employ, as the ehild 
was preternaturally heated.—A very accurate thermometer, made by 
Ramsden, placed in the child’s hand, which I then grasped with my 
own, rose to 100%. Hence, 1 fixed upon 94° for the bath. The 
moment the child was put in, some eructations were observed, and it 
seemed much quieter. In a qyarter of an hour, I counted 148 puls- 
ations in the minute. In half an hour they were 136 only. In three 
quarters of an hour the same. The bath was now cooled one degree. 
In 50 minutes, the child manifested a vehement desire to be put into 
bed, and so it was taken out of the water. It was wonderfully 
- quieted by the immersion. For 24 hours, it had done nothing but 
moan, cry, and fret, contrary to its usual mood. On being placed 
in bed, it was all at once tranquil, seemed to have no unpleasant 
sensation, and good humouredly wishing every body good night, fell 
asleep, as if in sound health ; had an almost natural respiration, and 
did not stir. The pulse did not return to its former quickness. Six 
hours after, it was at 148.’? The small-pox now appeared, and was 
very severe. ‘* Whether the disorder would have been fatal, if the 
fever had continued to rage with equal force from twelve till ten 
o’clock next morning, which was the hour of the eruption, ‘and 
whether earlier and more frequent bathings would have lessened th 
disorder, I cannot decide, though I think it probable.” 


The tendency of many ingenious remarks in this section, 
which our limits do not permit us to notice, is that the tepid 
bath strengthens instead of relaxing according to the vulgar 
opinion. The temperature of the bath should not exceed 96°, 
nor be below 92°; the time of bathing, between breakfast and 


dinner, 
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_ The cold-bath, Dr. Beddoes conceives to be hazardous, in 
persons pre-disposed to consumption. 

__ Dressing in a room without a fire is a cause of phthisis men- 
tioned as sometimes occurring to young ladies. 

Though the cold-bath is stated to be rather injurious, we are 
informed that the coo/-bath, from eighty to sixty-five degrees of 
the thermometer, may be used with great advantage, by debi- 
litated persons who have no cough, nor any other complaint of 


‘the breast. 


Cool or cold-bathing is directed for infants; and the effect 
ef long-continued chills is represented as a cause of consump- 
tion, more common than the action of severe cold suddenly 
applied. 

For the symptoms which mark the approach of consumption, 
we must refer our readers to the work itself, and must advise 
them to become well acquainted with the detail. 

. Respecting the cure of consumption, Dr. Beddoes announces 
the Fox-glove as a remedy which promises to be effectual in 
cases hitherto deemed incurable. He produces the testimonies 
of Dr. Fowlerand Dr. Drake to this purpose, which the pub- 
lic have already seen in the Contributions to Medical Knowledge, 


‘but of which work we have not yet given an account. We shall 


extract Dr. Beddoes’s view of these interesting observations. 


¢ Gerard and Parkinson, old botanical writers, mentton it as an 


-expectorant ; and Dr. Withering has printed from Parkinson’s Herbal, 


the manuscript note of a country surgeon, affirming ‘its efficacy in 
consumption. In the Family Dictionary of Salmon, it is said, upon 
the faith of long experience, perfectly to cure ‘¢ a phthisis or. ulcer 
of the lungs, when all other medicines have failed, and the sick are 
esteemed past cure.’’ | 

¢ Notwithstanding the temptation, which such an encomium held 
out in so calamitous a disorder, the difficulty experienced in managing 


‘the medicine, and its violent effects, occasioned it to be abandoned, 


at least, by the regular practitioner, till from its efficacy in stimulat- 
ing the languid absorbents of the dropsical, Dr. Darwin inferred its 
possible use in pulmonary ulcers; and corroborated his inference by 
that medical miracle—a cure of confirmed consumption—evidently 
wrought by this plant (Medical Transactions, 1785, iii. 276). 

‘ The facts related by Dr. Darwin, and others published by Dr. 
Withering about the same. period, so far overcame the apprehensions 
of a large portion of the faculty, as to induce them to prescribe fox- 

love in dropsy. As the period necessary for its exhibition in dropsy 


‘4s but short, its violent effects appeared less intolerable. But there 


could be no hope of healing ulcers of the lungs.in a short time; and 


“the use of so formidable a remedy in consumption seemed either to 


be rejected by the common feelings of patient and physician, or else 
it was administered with a degrec of timidity which could not fail to 
deprive it of its efficacy. In spitting of blood, however, and inct- 
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pient consumption, it was occasionally ventured, and as Dr. Ferriar 
and, I believe, others report, with success. 

‘In this situation the use of fox-glove in comsumption remained ; 
and the sick were left without relief, and without hope, till Dr. 
Drake, and Dr. Richard Fowler, led by an enlightened view of cause 
and effect, seem to have discovered what had long been the universal 
wish, but hardly, perhaps, the expectation of any. Dr. Drake pro- 
posed to himself two objects. He hoped that the fox-glove, by pro- 
moting absorption, would prevent that hurtful change in the ulcerous 
discharge, which he, in common with Dr. Darwin, supposes to be 
produced by the contact of air. At the same time, by powerfully 
retarding the action of the arterial system, the secretion of matter 
might be diminished or suspended. He doubtcd, indeed, whether 
he should be able by the cautious and continued use of fox-glove, to 
render these consequences sufficiently permanent to promote a cure. 
He had the satisfaction, however, to find in two instances, which he 
has related at large, that the pulse could be lowered to forty strokes 


in a minute, and the depression continued till a complete and perma- 
nent cure was effected. 


‘ Dr. Fowler’s attention was directed to the fox-glove, as a remed 
likely to be useful in phthisis, by its almost uniform effect in render- 
ing the action of the arteries more slow than natural, at the same 
time that it seems to excite the absorbents. Diseased parts of the 
body may be removed. by depriving them of ail supply of blood, and 
even by diminishing to a certain degree, the arterial supply, while 
the absorbents are left to act in full force. My friend hoped that 
this might be effected by the operation of fox-glove, on tubercles in 
the substance of the lungs: and proceeding upon this idea, he has 
been successful in many cases of confirmed consumption, in some of 
which, the patients seemed not to have many days to live. (West. 
country Contributions, Longman.)’ 


We apprehend that Dr. Beddoes is not aware of the extent 
to which this remedy has been administered, in different parts 
of the kingdom; and we shall be glad to find ourselves de- 
ceived in thinking that he expresses too sanguine a hope in the 
following passage ‘In cases of pulmonary disease where the 
existence of tubercles was indicated by every symptom, and 
where they seemed ready to break out into open ulcers, Lhave 
fully verified the above observations; and I daily see many 
patients in pulmonary consumption advancing towards recovery 
with so firm a pace, that, I hope, consumption will hence- 
forward be as regularly cured. by the fox-glove, as ague by 
Peruvian bark.’ (P. 270.) 

It will perhaps appear, on fuller investigation, that, though 
Digitalis will cure some cases of phthisis, and relieve many 


which admitted no alleviation from the old practice; yet 


its powers are by no means adequate to the expectation held 
out by the author. We highly admire and applaud his philan- 
thropie zeal; and it is from a wish to render it generally use- 


ful, 
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ful, that we desire to see its views confined within the limits 
of the most probable conjecture. Few theorists, indeed, have 
appeared more aware of the danger of indiscriminating enthu- 
siasm, and more open to receive contradictory evidence, than 
Dr. Beddoes himself; and we are convinced that it is his wish 
and aim to establish a cure for this melancholy complaint, not 
to gain for himself a glowing but short-lived fame by the pro- 


mulgation of a flattering but unsolid hypothesis. Per..x 





Art. V. . Literary Hours, or Sketches critical and narrative. Br 


Nathan Drake, M.D. 8vo. pp. 530. 12s. Boards. Cadell 
jun. and Davies. 1798. 


His miscellaneous volume is evidently the production of an 
accomplished:critic. Dr. Drake has perased the works, 
and appreciated the merits, of most of the celebrated poets of 
antient and modern Europe; and could he divest himself of too 
exclusive an admiration for the terrible and gigantic, we should 


’* seldom be induced to dissent from his conclusions. The moul- 


dering cloyster, the gloomy cell, the awe-stricken votary of 
superstition, and the midnight-spectre, are the objects which 
his imagination delights to contemplate : 

«© Every joy to this 1s folly ; 

~ . Nought so sweet as melancholy.”” Mrrrew. 


.. The principal part of the volume (says the Doctor) consists of 
critical disquisition ; I have endeavoured to alleviate the dryness usu- 
ally attendant upon such discussion, in the opinion of a numerous 
class of readers, not only by the beauty and merit of the quotations 
selected for the purpose of elucidation, but by the introduction like- 
wise of original tales and pieces of poetry. ‘These I have interspersed 
at nearly equal distances, with a view of breaking in upon that unifor- 
mity'of diction and style which must necessarily be the result of long 
continued attention to literary subjects.’ 


No. 1. Observations on the Writings and Genius of Lucretius, 
quith Specimens of a new Translation. 

This essay is designed to announce the appearance of a po- 
étical version of Lucretius, by Mr. Good of Caroline Place, 
London. It exhibits many specimens of the execution, and 
points out with just encomiums the beauties of the original. 
‘The passages selected are among the finest in the poem “ De 
rerum natura,’ and impress us with a favorable idea of the 
merit of Mr. Good’s version. Had it occurred to Dr. Drake, 
that the difficulty of translating Lucretius does not consist in 
the splendid but in the abstruse passages, he probably would 
have added a specimen of that description. We insert a sing}e 
extract from the second bbok : 


~ 


#4 . ¢ What 
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& What tho’ the dome be wanting, whose proud walls 
A thousand lamps irradiate, propt sublime 
By frolic forms of youth, in massy gold, 
Flinging their splendors o’er the nidnight feast : 
Tho’ gold and silver blaze not o’er the board, 
Nor music echo round the gaudy roof : 
Yet listless laid the verdant bank along, 
Of some cool stream by.grateful shades o’er-arch’d, 
Such pomps we need not; such still less when Spring 
Leads forth her laughing train; and the warm year 
Paints the green meads with roseat flowers profuse. 
On down. reclin’d, or wrapt in purple robe, 
The thirsty fever burns with heat as fierce 
As when its victim lingers in a cot.’ 


No. 2. On the Government of the Imagination; and on the 
Frenzy of Tasso and Collins. 

To these poets, might not Dr. Drake have added Lucretius ? 
Avivid imagination is the figst distinction of a great poet; andthe 
wildness of its aberrationg@when disordered, is probably com- 
mensurate with its, native force. The mental derangement of 
Tasso and Collins is imputed by the Doctor to disappointment, 
operating on minds accustomed to wander amid ideal worlds, 
and seldom to contemplate realities. We do not concur with him 
in deeming Collins superior to Tasso in pathetic simplicity. The 
death of Clorinda we consider as a beautiful example. The 
simple exclamation of Ahi vista! Abi conoscenza! when a vulgar 
writer would have attempted to pourtray the despair of Tan- 
credi, is, in our opinion, the essence of pathos. 


No.3. On the tender Melancholy which usually follows the acuter 
Feelings of Sorrow. | , | 

To sustain misfortunes with fortitude is the lesson of reli- 
gion, and is also the lesson of philosophy, though not of poetry, 
Her province is to magnify our loss; to engrave it on the heart 
in indelible characters; to make us in love with affliction, and 
revel in tears. Dr. Drake is a disciple of the Muses. He tells 
us of an amiable and tender sorrow productive of emotions so 
sweet, though melancholy, that he to whom they have been 
once known will not easily be persuaded to relinquish them, 
From our souls, we respect the feelings of the unfortunate : 
but the instant at which their sorrow ceases to be involuntary 
precludes them from our sympathy. ‘The luxury of ‘grief 
proves often as prejudicial in its consequences, as other luxuries, 

No. 4. Wolkmar and his Dog, a Tale: on Sonnet-Writing ; 
Jour Sonnets. 

This tale is pathetic, notwithstanding that the language is 
destitute of simplicity. We meet with such expressions as the 
following ; * a hectic flushed his cheek,’—‘ a cold shriek died 


along 
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along the valley,—* the demon of the night trembled 6r his 
hill of storms,’ &c. The temperature of a shriek is a recent 
discovery ; and though Dr. Drake is much dissatisfied with 
Mr. M‘Pherson’s style, he seldom loses an Opportunity of 
adopting his expressions. * 

A pleasing piece of criticism on Sonnet-writing, and four 
Sonnets, conclude this number, We insert the second Sonnet, 


_ © To the Memory of a Friend. 
¢ What scenes of sorrow wake the soul to pain, 
What floods of anguish cloud the sick’ning eye! 
O sons of pity! pour the melting strain, 
‘O sons of pity! heave the plaintive sigh ! 
For cold is he, the youth of graceful frame. 
Whose deed of mercy spoke the feeling mind, 
To whose warm breast were friendship’s hallow’d flame, 
‘The bard’s mild fancy, ahd his fire, assign’d. 
Say, gentle spirit! whither art thou fled, 
To what pale region of the silent dead ? 
Yet why inquire? Where same sweet season blows, 
Sure, Grief shall smile, and Friendship breathe her vows, 
Despair grow mild, Distraction cease to rave, 
And Love once more shall clasp the form he gave.’ 
No 5. On Inscriptive Writing. 
The rules for this species of composition, and beautiful ex- 
amples of their effect, together with the scenery adapted to 
heighten the impression, are considered by Dr. Drake in this 
agreeable essay. 


_ No. 6. On Gothic Superstition. 

In order to obviate the pre-disposition of modern critics to 
censure the introduction of supernatural Beings in works of 
imagination, the author remarks that * genius has ever had a 
predilection for such imagery, and may venture, I think, to 
predict, that, if at any time these romantic le ends be laid aside, 
our national poetry will degenerate into mere morality, criti- 
cism, and satire; and that the sublime, the terrible, and the 
fanciful in poetry, will no Ioqnger exist.” In this observation, 
we think, there is some truth, with some exaggeration, In 
works addressed chiefly to the imagination, the rare introduc- 
tion of supernatural agency, for an object manifestly beyond 
the sphere of human operation, is doubtless admissible : but, the 
more frequent is the poet’s recourse to such auxiliaries, the less 
will be their effect; and he should never forget that, in such 
atrial excursions, he treads on the very confines of the bur- 
lesque. Dr. Drake informs us that the vulgar Gothic is an 
epithet adopted to distinguish it from the regular mythology of 
the Edda; and this he considers as affording the most convenient 
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machinery, being confined by no adherence to any regular 
system, but depending merely on the possible visitation of im- 
material agents. It appears to turn chiefly on the power of 
incantations, the appearance of spectres, and the gambols of 
fairies. We are at a loss to discern the propriety of termin 

the popular belief in these fables, ‘ Gothic superstition.” ‘The 
first two claim a higher origin than the Edda, and may un- 
doubtedly be traced to a real transaction ; that of the witch of 
Endor, and the apparition of Samuel. Fairies, who (as Mr. 
Addison observes) are capable of becoming very entertaining 
persons when properly managed, are the unquestionable pro- 
ductions of Persian romance, and were probably imported into 
Europe by our first crusaders. In all this we perceive no con- 
nection with the Goths. Our author resolves what he terms 
Gothic superstition into the terrible and the sportive ; and, at- 
tracted by the exquisite beauty which (he thinks) would result 


from an opposition of such imagery, he has availed himself of 
both in the following numbers; viz. 


No. 7, 8, and 9. Henry Fitzowen, a Gothic Tale, 

The principal fiend-like character of this tale bears too great 
a resemblance to the lord of Conway-castle. Will not Ho- 
race’s maxim, not to trouble the gods on trivial occasions, 
equally apply to phantoms? Spectres will lose their claim te 
reverence if they become too common, and here they are mat- 
shalled in legions. Were it worth while to prescribe rules for 
this grotesque species of composition, we should require an air 
of antiquity in the style; brevity, general simplicity, but occa- 
sional quaintness, should constitute its characteristics. Dr. 
Drake’s obsolete fictions comport but ill with the elegance of 
his periods. : 

No. to and ir. On the Fleece of Dyer. 

Our readers will not be surprised that Dr. Johnson and Dr. 
Drake should entertain very different opinions of poetical merit: 
they may, however, think it strange that it is the grave moralist 
who censures an admirable poem, because it relates to an use- 
ful, though humble, occupation. Whether this censure was 
dictated by an unreasonable antipathy to blank verse, as is here 
asserted, we cannot determine: but Dr. Drake completely res- 


cues Dyer’s rural poem from the unmerited contempt of the 
critic. : 


No. 12 and 13. On the dark Ages of Christian Eurcpe, as 
contrasted with the Caliphats of Bagdad and Cordova. 

The first of these essays conveys a gloomy but faithful pic- 
ture.of the gross ignorance and illiberal superstition which en- . 
veloped Europe in the eighth, ninth, and tenth centuries: the 

; second, 
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second, an animated description- of the luxurious courts of 
Bagdad and Cordova, at the same period. The contrast is 
uodoubtedly impressive: but we have elsewhere remarked that 
the specific attainments of the Arabians in literature, and in the 
fine arts, are incapable of illustration by a comparison with 
those of their contemporaries in Europe. ‘To estimate their 
progress towards perfection, excellence must be opposed to exe 
cellence, not excellence to deformity. Let the classical pro. 
ductions of Bagdad, at the time mentioned, be compared 
with those of Greece, of Rome, or of Florence, during their 
flourishing periods; and relinquish the disproportioned coms 
parison with our brave but barbarous ancestors. 


No. 14. On Pastoral Poetry ; Edwin and Orlando, a Pastoral. 

The productions of modern Europe have found an able ad- 
vocate in this author; who contends that the very superior 
merit claimed by the poets of antiquity is often imaginary ; and 
that the contempt profefied for the moderns is often unjust. 
In pastoral poetry, he conceives, our supposed inferiority 
proceeds from neglecting our best writers, Drayton, Collins, 
and Gesner; while we assume Pope, Gay, and Phillips, as the 
standard of excellence in that style, though greatly inferior to 
the former. Here we do not concur with our author. The 
object of the pastoral (as of every other) poet is to communicate 
delight; and if the poems of the latter be more successful in 
attaining it than those of Drayton, we deem it of little im- 

ortance that the latter are more strictly pastoral. 

Dr. Drake justly considers simplicity of diction and sentiment, 
or proper choice of rural imagery, and of such incidents and 
circumstances as may even now occur in the country, together 
with interlocutors equally removed from vulgarity. and consi- 
derable refinement, as all that can be requisite for the compo- 
sition of the pastoral. Edwin and Orlando is a poem designed 
to exemplify this idea; it has much merit, but not the merit of 
simplicity of diction. We quote its commencement: 


‘ From scenes of wild variety, from where 
— glancing winds the stream the pine-hung vale 
Along, from where the maddening waters leap 
From rock to rock, from woods of Druid oak, 
From groves where love and rural bliss reside, 
O Gesner, deign to stray! for sure in scenes 
Like these thy gentle spirit rests. Sweet Bard 
Of pastoral song! on whom the Graces shed 
Their balmy dew, to whom they did impart 
Their magic lore; thee, tender swain! ah thee, 
The wild woods and each murm’ring stream, the hill, 
The dale, young Fancy’s fair elystum, long 


Shall 
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Shall moan, and oft the pensive pilgrim haunt | 

The turf that wraps thy clay. O haste! low’d shade, 
O hither wing thy airy flight, but grant 

One modest wreathe from thy unfading laurel, 

Then shall the strain for ever melt the heart, 

For ever vibrate on the ravish’d ear.’ 


No. 15. On Objects of Terror ; Montmorenci, a Fragment. 

In works of imagination, terror is excited either by the 
agency of super-human beings, or depends on natural causes 
_ and events for its production. Of the latter description, the 
subjects are seldom susceptible of being rendered pleasing by 
all the art of the writer, or the artist. ‘The perpetration of 
shocking crimes can excite no sensation but horror; and we do 
not applaud the taste of Sir Jcshua Reynolds, when he select- 
ed the disgusting story of Ugolino for the exercise of his un- 
common powers.—The fragment of Montmorenci is a speci- 


men of that style in which our author awards the palm to Dante, 
Collins, and Mrs. Radcliffe. 


No. 16, 17, 18, and1g. Odservations on the Calvary of Cum- 
berland. 


In these four essays, Mr. Cumberland’s epic poem is criti- 
cised in a vein of animated and judicious observation ; the nu- 
merous beauties are pointed out with taste and discrimination 5 
and although, from the nature of the subject and the identity 
of most of the personages, it every where invites a comparison 
with Milton, that comparison will not be found extremely detri- 


mental to the modern poet, if we except originality of con- 
ception. 


No. 20. The Abbey of Clunedale. 

Murder unpremeditated, at the instigation of jealousy, which 
proves ultimately fatal to both its innocent objects, furnishes 
the basis of this melancholy story; in which (as in all the 
others) the author evinces strong powers of description. 


No. 21. On Social Affection: a Description of Loch-leven; 
Michael Bruce. 

After having demonstrated that the attainment of happiness 
depends on the exercise of the social virtues, the author speed- 
ily relinquishes this exhilarating topic, to contemplate the 
mouldering walls of the priory and castle of Loch-leven, which. 
served as a prison to the beautiful and unfortunate Queen of 
Scots. They are situated on two small islands in the midst of 
the lake. On the banks lived Michael Bruce, who was cut off 
by a consumption when he had just attained the age of man- 
hood. His descriptive verses breathe the soletnn sadness ine 
spired by these venerable ruins, and his own hapless fate 

heightens 
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heightens their impression.—It is a pleasing occupation of cri- 
ticism to remark the same ideas occurring to poets of distant 
nations and of other times, and to observe the expression va~ 
ried by different habits of thinking. 
«¢ Perhaps in some lone, dreary, desert tower 

That time has spar’d, forth from the window looks, 

Half hid in glass, the solitary Fox ; 

While from above the Owl, musician dire! 

Screams hideous, harsh, and grating to the ear.”? Bruce. 


The sublime Ferdousi, the Homer of Persia, says, * The 
spider hath hung with tapestry the palace of the Czsars, the 
owl keepeth centinel in the watch-tower of Afrasiab.” 


No. 22. On the Evening and Night Scenery of the Poets, as 
mingled or contrasted with pathetic Emotions. : 

The pensive train of thought, says the author, which we 
usually associate with the decline of a fine day, or with the 
tranquil lustre’of a moon-light night, brings with it a fascinat- 
ing charm: but, when with these are mingled or contrasted the 
passions of the human breast, an interest of a stronger kind is 
excited, and the picture becomes complete. Of various ex- 
amples selected by our author, the most impressive is derived 
from Schiller’s tragedy of ‘* the Robbers,” after the skirmish 
with the Bohemian dragoons. ‘ ‘The figure of Moor, agitated 
by remorse, yet characterised by a wild and terrible grandeur, 
surrounded by a set of banditti as savage as the beasts of the 
desert, and who are stationed on a rugged cliff contemplating 
the beauty of the setting sun, and the landscape tinted by its 
beams ; the Danube rolling at their feet, and their horses graz- 
ing on its verdant banks! The pencil of Salvator Rosa could 
alone do justice to the conception of the poet.’ 


No. 23. On Lyric Poetry; the Storm, an Ode. 

Dr. Warton has remarked that the moderns have prac- 
tised no species of poetry with so little success, and with 
such indisputable inferiority to the antients, as the ode; and 
he imputes their want of success, chiefly, to the harshness 
and intractability of the language in which they composed. 
To refute this opinion is the design of the present essay ; 
and we think that ic must be conceded to the author, that 
the moderns have cultivated this Parnassian field with con- 
siderable success, though their inferiority to the anticnts be 
still indisputable.—-It strikes us that the manner in which 
Dr. Drake has conducted his parallel is by no means the 
most candid. Lyric poetry, says he, may. be arranged 
under the following classes; the sublime, the pathetic, the 
descriptive, and the amatory; and then he proceeds to = 
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sider the antient and modern odes which fall under each of 
these descriptions. Now it is obvious that many of the finest 
productions of antiquity fall under neither of these classes, and 
consequently escape observation. Many of Horace’s odes par- 
take of all these qualities; others might be termed moral ; and 
the odes to the heathen deities, beautiful as they are, pertain 
to none of the Doctor’s divisions. The odes of Anacreon, 
though polished by the hand of the Graces, are slightly men- 
tioned ; and, whatever our countrymen may think, we question 
whether the, learned throughout Europe will place Gray and 
Collins on a footing with Pindar.—The result of Dr. Drake’s 
disquisition is that, in the first class, the moderns least equal the 
antients, and surpass them in the pathetic and descriptive $ 
while in the amatory he reluctantly admits 'the inferiority of 
modern productions.. To the taste with which the various 
pieces are selected for the purpose of comparison, we readily 
offer our plaudits; yet, if the provincial poetry of Scotland were 
included, Burns’ ode to a daisy, and another to a field-mouse, 
certainly deserve notice; and his ‘ Cotter’s Saturday Night” 
also claimed a tribute when the Doctor treated of pastoral 
poetry. If his intention were to exclude provincial dialects, it 
was scarcely worth while to infringe this rule for the ‘ Braes 
of Yarrow,” which is remarkable only for a simplicity that may 
be termed infantine.—The ode annexed to this dissertation is 
possessed of considerable merit. , 


No. 24. On the Poetry of Catullus. 
The works of this agreeable libertine lately fell under our 


observation, when the sweetness of his verses and the tender. 


ness of his expression received the commendation which was 
due to them; while the unnatural debauchery, which pollutes 
too many of his compositions, was noticed and condemned. 
We entirely concur with the present author in thinking that ga- 
tire was not the forte of Catullus. | 


No. 25. Maria Arnold, a Tale: Horace Book 2. Satire 6 
imitated. 

This tragical story is related in glowing language, and ex- 
hibits the fatal effects of an illicit connection, where duty for- 
bade one of a more honourable nature. ‘The imitation of Ho- 
race is a spirited performance by the Rev. Francis Drake, B.D. 


No. 26 and 27. On the Poetry of the Ages of Elizabeth and 
Charles I. and II. and of the present Reign. ' 

A propensity to exalt the past, at the expence of the present 
age, is undoubtedly the source of an unfair depreciation 
of the poetical excellencies of our contemporaries; and we 
have derived much entertainment from Dr. Drake’s attempt to 

Rey. Juty, 1799. Xx prove 
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prove that they never shone more conspicuously, than during 
the present reign. We think that those who peruse these 
agreeable dissertations, without prepossession, will not hesi- 
tate to acquiesce in the author’sinference, however they may 
contest particular instances. They will doubtless exclaim 
against Ossian appearing to support the glory of modern epo- 
pea against Milton; they will remark that Shakspeare stands 
confessedly unrivalled; they will consider the Doctor as singular 
in his unqualified condemnation of the courtly Waller; and 
they will censure the omission of Butler, the wittiest of Eng- 
lish satirists,, who lived and died within the first of these 
periods. 


jz No. 28 and 29. On the Superstitions of the Highlands of Scot- 
nd. 

‘ A firm belief'in a future state, in the perpetual visitation 
of departed spirits, and in the existence of supernatural Beings 
who sported in the elements, and inhabited the mountain or 
the rock, form the outlines of the Celtic mythology as it is 
drawn in the poems of Ossian.’ To this, indeed, is the whole 
xeducible ; for no expression occurs, indicative of a belief in 
the superintending agency of a deity. ‘This system of mytho- 
logy (if it may deserve that appellation) will not supply the 
poet with much novel imagery; and, as the subject of philo- 
sophic speculation, the first inquiry will naturally be, for what 
portion, even of this contracted scheme, are we indebted to 
Ossian, and for what to his translator ?—-We have so frequently 
alluded to Dr. Drake’s prepossession for the melancholy and 
solemn, that it were almost superfluous to state that he is an 
enthusiastic admirer of Ossian. His readers will find many 
beautiful selections from the Bard of Cona in this essay, 


No. 30. Agnes Felton, a Tale; Stanzas ; Ode to Content. 

The tale exhibits the well-traced picture of a romantic scene, 
and an interesting family. ‘The ode is highly poetical, and we 
insert it without mutilation. 


© Ope tro Contrenr. * 


‘ To thee, mild source of home-felt joy ! 
To thee I vow this artless lay, 
For, Nymph divine! no cares alloy, 


No griefs pollute thy halcyon clay. 
‘ Though soft the moon her mellow light 


O’er yonder mould’ring tower hath shed, 
Though soft as sleeps her beam on night, 
Yet softer sleeps thy peaceful head. 


* For thee, the fairy sprite of morn, 
Her sweet, her varied dream shall weave, 


For 
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For thee, thy wood-girt thatch adorn 
The calm, the golden light of eve. 


© For thee the cool-stream murm’ring slow 
The green, the winding, vale along, 
For thee, where yonder wild pines grow, 
The maiden breathe her village song. 


‘ When wilt thou haunt my straw-rooft cof, 
When wilt thou bless my longing arms, 
When shall I claim thy lonely cor, 

When shall I share thy modest charms? 


¢ I ne’er will ask of purple pride 
der gems that idly fire the night, 
he gems that o’er her tresses wide 
In lustre fing their garish light. 


¢ Nor will I ask of power to whirl, 
In terror cloth’d, the scythed car, 
And mad with fury, shout to hurl 
The dark, the death-fraught spear of war. 


¢ Then come, my little dwelling share, 
A dwelling blest, if shar’d with thee, 
From the proud far, from pining care, 
From guilt and pale-ey’d sorrow free. 


¢ Ah! let the Great by error led, 
To many a gorgeous city fly, 
More blest with thee to eat my bread 
In peace and humble privacy. 


¢ More blest to rove the heath along, 
At grey-clad eve, from labour won, 
To list the wood-lark’s plaintive song, 
And wistful watch the setting sun. 


¢ More blest by oak that, cleft and lone, 
Flings o’er the stream his moss-hung bough, 
As swells the blast in rougher tone, - 
To mark the mild wave dash below. 


* More blest nigh yonder darkling’dell, 
Where sleeps the Bard by fame forgot, 
Of many a lovelorn grief to tell, 

And mourn till morn his cheerless lot. 


* But oh far happier if at night, 
As onward rolls the sadd’ning morn, 
I meet thy blue eye’s glist’ning light, 
I press thy gently yielding form. 
¢ Sweet as the first drawn sigh of love, 
Content, thou mild, thou meek-ey’d maid! 
Above bright pow’r, gay wealth above, 
To thee my willing vows be paid.’ 
X 2 This 
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This is a pleasing poem, but the attributes are not the attributes 
of Content. The votary of Content should neither listen to 
the wood-lark’s plaintive song, nor mark the waves dashing on 
the rocks; and still less mourn his cheerless lot. The sky- 
Jark’s merry note, the fields waving with golden harvests, and 
_ the innocent pastimes of cheerful industry, would have been 
more appropriate. 

We have now analysed the contents of a volume which has 
afforded us much pleasure in the perusal, and which will pro- 
bably become a favourite with the public, as containing an 


ample fund of valuable, amusing, and generally candid cri- 
ticism. 
Ham...n. 





Art. VI. The Oriental Collections. 4to. Nos. III. and IV. 
11, 1s. Boards. Cadell jun. and Davies. 


W»* resume our account of this interesting and curious pub- 
lication, of which the third and fourth numbers are now 
offered to the public, and terminate the first volume. 

Number 3d.—The geography of Asia may undoubtedly de- 
rive important corrections from native itineraries ; and we are 
pleased to find, by the present Geographical Extracts, that this 
object has attracted the attention of the editor.—At the foot 
of the mountain of Bisitiin, in the province of Curdistan, ¢ in 
a recess hallowed in the-rock, three figures are to be seen, 
carved in relief on a large cornice, of which the middle one 
seems to represent a king, that on the left 2 queen, and the 
third an officer or person of highrank. Near these is an eques- 
trian statue of gigantic size, armed at all points—besides 
trophies, camels, elephants, and the figures of shepherds with 
their flocks. In another recess of the rock are different figures, 
with various inscriptions ; all these are close to a stream which 
gushes from the mountain, and runs in an artificial channel 
hollowed in the rock. Some of these sculptures represent 
archers—others, musicians performing on the harp, and others, 
hunters pursuing deer.’ These antique remains are by some 
supposed to be the same which, according to Diodorus Siculus, 
were hewn out of the mountain of Baghistan by order of Se- 
miramis. The Persic tradition refers them only to the 6th 
century ; and involves a romantic story of the loves of Khusru 
Parviz and Shirin, which Nezami has celebrated in a very 
affecting poem. 

The Reverend Mr. Gerrans has supplied some observations 
on the Persic language, § which (he maintains) is the most de- 
scriptive, copious, and regular in the world.’ To the last epi- 


thet it has an indisputable claim; the two former are more 
doubtful ; 
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doubtful: but, when he asserts that it is she same at present 
as in the times of the kings of Israel, (excepting in the intro- 
duction of Arabic words,) we cannot help wishing that he had 
favoured us with some proof of so singular a position. * Among 
innumerable words purely Persian, (says Mr. Gerrans,) which 
have been always used in common both by the antient and mo- 
dern inhabitants, there are two to be met with more frequently 
than others;’ the first of which is “stan,” signifying a station ; 
and in this sense he finds it used by the prophet Hezekiah. 
We appreheid that this example is rather unhappily selected, 
the word being a Sanscrit one, and incorporated, with a thou- 
sand others, into modern Persic. That the latter was the ori- 
nga dialect will scarcely be afirmed; and it admits of easy 

emonstration that the Sanscrit has borrowed from no other, 
We must also confess our inability to discover any trace of the 
Persic ‘** dar,” in the proper name Oerotrus. 

Among the translations comprised in this number, we find 
two odes of Hafiz; a tale from an original MS. of the Arabian 
Nights, and another from the Behardanish ; the two latter by 
Capt. Scott. 

Number 4th—commences with a paper from General Val- 
lancey on ¢ the Oriental emigration of the antient inhabitants 
of Britain and Ireland.’ The title is inaccurately expressed ; 
for what the General undertakes to demonstrate is that the 
original inhabitants of Ireland were shepherds from the banks 
of the Indus, who, colonizing with the Chaldzans of Dedan, 
formed that body of Phoenicians which at length settled in 
these western islands. It is not, therefore, an Oriental emi- 
gration of British and Irish, as the title indicates, but an occi- 
dental emigration of Indians, that is maintained. The proofs 
adduced in support of this position are, 1st, the polar star 
being placed in the tail of the Dragon by the Brahmans, as well 
as by the Druids: adly, ‘The constellation Argo has no deriva- 
tion in Greek, yet that word signifies a ship in Irish and in 
Sanscrit. (This, however, is a mistake ; Argha is the name of 
a dish used in sacrifice, and it is shaped in the form of a boat, 
in allusion to a mystery explained by Captain Wilford: but 
certainly neither boat nor ship were ever termed Argha in San- 
scrit, but zav, whence the Latin navis.) 3dly, Other verbal 
analogies constitute the remaining proofs. 

Captain Scott and Mr. Ouseley have enriched this number 
with a variety of pleasing translations: but we must not pass 
ever in silence £an extract from a Sanscrit book entitled Sri 
Daghavat, translated by John Marshall, anno 1677,’ without 
remarking that it is not what it professes to be, an extract, but 
the substance of a portion of that work as explained to Mr. 
X 3 Marshall 
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Marshall by a Brahman. Were an illiterate Englishman to 
explain to a foreigner, who was imperfectly acquainted with 
our language, the beauties of Milton, his fine epic poem would 
scarcely excel this version of the Baghavat, when transfused 
by the latter into his native dialect. 

We are informed that it is not proposed to continue the pub- 
lication of this work by subscription, but that the numbers 
will be sold at the price of half a guinea each, 

Ham...n. 





‘Art. VIL. Biographiana. By the Compiler of “ Anecdotes of dis- 


tinguished Persons :’ (the late William Seward, Esq. F,R.S.) 
2 Vols, 8vo. 10s. Boards, Johnson. 1799. t. 1 


T" is obvious that the duty of Reviewers should be exercised 

with strict impartiality ; and that, though as men they will 
have their friendships and their aversions, they should be 
actuated by neither in the execution of their office as critics. 
They may be permitted, however, occasionally to proclaim 
their acquaintance with an estimable character; especially 
when his removal from the world must obviate all suspicion of 
personal adulation. When, therefore, we presume to mention 
that we long knew and long esteemed the Jamented com- 
piler of the volumes now before us, we are persuaded that the 
public will not only permit the avowal, but will envy the plea- 
sure which we enjoyed, and condole with us on the loss which 
we have sustained. 

No man, indeed, ever more merited the regret of his friends 
than Mr. Seward, for perhaps no man was ever more ardently 
devoted to their service. Yet not to his friends alone was his 
beneficence confined; whoever wanted assistance was sure of 
his hand; whoever was in distress had the command of his 
purse ; and while nothing was cither too difficult or too costly 
for his indefatigable efforts to do good, he thought nothing 
unbecoming, nor beneath him, that could conduce to oblige. 
His conduct was still more courageous and disinterested than 
his sentiments were elevated and kind; for, in the service of 
others, he held no one too high for exhortation, and no one 
too mean for entreaty. It seemed, indeed, whether for friends 
- for strangers,—whether for those in whom he delighted, or 

for those of whom he knew nothing but their wants,—to be 
the very necessity of his existence to be active in good offices. 
j—Such a man must not die without a tribute to his memory ! 
hss a man €annot die without still living in the memory of 








his surviving friends ! 
In these volumes, which appeared so shortly before the event 
thus to be regretted, the indefatigable compiler once more 
furnished 
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furnished the public with fresh proofs of his spirit of research, 
and of his taste in the selection of curious and interesting pas- 
sages concerning celebrated persons, from books, many of which 
are become scarce and never likely to be reprinted .—but, be- 
sides the extracts from these, and the reflections to which 
they give birth, many original articles appear, some of which 
have been expressly produced for the embellishment of this 
publication. —Though we formerly observed that this kind of 
Olio, composed of ingredients culled from old books, is an 
indulgence to surperficial and lazy readers, yet we must add 
that it not only saves them .time, but mc.ey; for the contents 
of these two volumes, exclusively of the original articles, in- 
clude the most piquant and striking passages of more than 200 
volumes ; and, as most of them have been long out of print, 
this extraction of their essence can injure neither authors nor 
printers. 

It seems to have been the editor’s intention to compress the 
present anecdotes into a single volume, as the pages of the 
second run on in continuation of the first:—but, as the two 
volumes contain more than 600 pages, if united in one, it 
would have been of a cubical form, and too ponderous and 
unwieldly for the fair hands of his female readers. We are 
sorry, however, that the work was not more correctly printed, 
and that more attention was not paid to chronology in the ar- 
rangement of the articles into classes. In the first volume, 
painters, from Michael Angelo of. the Italian school to Wat- 
teau of the French, follow in succession, to the number of 
seventeen. Kings, Generals, and Fathers of the church, never 
succeed each other to any considerable number, without inter- 
ruption. Indeed, it is only in the first volume that anything 
like regular arrangement is perceptible: for in the second the 
readers are tossed backwards and forwards in a manner which, 
to many, may prove somewhat fatiguing. 

We shall select a few articles, as specimens of the entertain- 
ment which the purchasers of this work are likely to find. The 
choice, however, from the wide range of the editor’s reading, * 
will be difficult. We commence with a pleasing little original 
poem, addressed by the compiler to his nieces, on the virtues 
and hospitality of the noble inhabitants of Arundel Castle. 


¢ An Uncle to his Protestant Nieces, on their visiting Wardour Castle 
in Wilts, the Seat of Lorp ARuNDBL, on St. Peter’s Day. 


‘ ?Tis not the splendid House of Prayer, 
The burnish’d gold’s well-order’d glare, 
The altar’s beauteous form emboss’d 
With marbles from each distant coast : 
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The clouds of incense that arise, 

And waft their fragrance to the skies ; 
?Tis not the flood of burning day 

The tapers dazzling lights display ; 
?Tis not the lengthen’d notes and slow 
The organ’s diapasons blow ; 

The sound the pious virgins breathe 

To th’ enraptur’d crowd beneath, 

As they their tuneful voices raise 

To accents soft of prayer and praise ; 
Tis not the priests in glittering show 
That at the sanctuary bow, 

Whilst, offspring of their magic hands, 
A. Present Deity acknowledged stands ; 
Tis not the young and beauteous band 
Before the holy who stand, | 
Like Sanmuel’s sons of early grace, 

Th’ Acolothyst’s * well-patur’d race, 
Who, taught from life’s first blushing morn 
These sacred functions to adorn, 

With steady step and decent mien 

A dd lustre to the solemn scene ; 

?Tis not each effort to’ express 

The charms and grace of holiness, 
That, to its destination true, 

This sacred site can bring to view; 
?Tis not Ribera’s + baer adh art 

Such pow’r to canvas to impart, 

As, grand in form and bright in hue, 
To bring to our astonish’d view 

The Lord of Life, torn, pale, and dead, 
Who for vile man’s transgressions bled, 
Whilst weeping angels, hov’ring o’er, 
‘The mystery of love explore : 

?Tis not, my girls, such things as these 
‘That for your faith destroy my ease— _ 
Your minds, I know, from earliest youth 
So train’d to wisdom and to truth, 

To you external things inspire 

The only notice they require ; 

Yet one thing frightens me, I own, 
Secure of all but that alone— 

The noble tenants of the place 

My fears alarm, my quiet chase ; 


_ Their piety without pretence, 


Their goodness, their benevolence ; 
Their minds unspoil’d by wealth or state 
(Those common tempters of the great) ; 





¢ * The attendants on the priests at the altar, so called.’ 
+ ‘ Spagnolet, so called.’ 
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Their charity, that knows no bound 
Where man and misery are found, 

find cherishes in these sad times 

Th’ unfortunate of others’ climes ; 
Priests from their native altars torn, 
Their ruffian country’s jest and scorn : 
Your hearts, dear girls, so well I know 
To sympathize at other’s woe, 

Of virtue fond, to worth so true, 

So charm’d with goodness’ every view, 
‘That I am sure you will enquire 

What principles such acts inspire— 
What faith so fervent and so bright ' 
Keeps lives so fully in the right ? 

Nay more, my tortur’d soul to vex, 

The more to harass and perplex, 

Of manners kind, demeanour meek, 

See Forrester * the pulpit seek, 

And on St. Peter’s very day, 

Of Rome’s fam’d head the prop and stay, 
So candidly his subject treats 

(How fitted for religious heats !), 

That with attention’s well-pleas’d ear, 
Sarum’s good prelate’s self + might hear. 
At Wardour then no longer stay, 

There all we meet will fears convey. 
Then fly ye coursers fleet as air, 

‘To ¢ Bemerton we must repair ; 

Fam’d long for pastors of good learning, 
Of great acuteness and discerning, 

Who, in polemics deep and strong, 
Rome’s faith have labour’d to prove wrong— 
Where Herbert, Norris, Hawes, and Coxe, 
Have given the Catholics some knocks : 
?T is this will save ye from the lurch, 


And keep ye true to Mother Church.’ Ss. 


The anecdotes concerning Mr. Martin are too pleasant to be 
omitted : 


‘ Henry Martin, Esq.—having one day in the House of Commons 
made a long invective against Sir Harry Vane the elder, he con- 
tinued, ** But as for young Sir Harry—” and sat down. Several 
persons cried out, “ And pray what have you to say to young Sir 
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‘* Domestic chaplain to Lord Arundel.’ 

‘ + Dr. John Douglas; whom if the virtuous Lord Falkland had 
known, he would not have said that Bishop Juxon was the only pre- 
late that a pair of lawn sleeves could not spoil.’ 

‘{ Bemerton, near Salisbury. Its incumbents have been occa- 
sionally very distinguished persons, as Mr. Herbert the Poet, the 


Ideal Norris, the learned Mr. Hawes, and the cclebrated Traveller 
Mr. Coxe.’ , 
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Harry ?’?— Why, if young Sir Harry lives long enough, he will be 
old Sir Harry, that is all;’?? and then sat down again. Oliver Crom. 
well, one day in the House of Commons, called him in a scoffin 
manner Sir Henry Martin; Mr. Martin rises and bows to Cromwell, 
— “ I thank your majesty ; I always thought that when you 
were king, I should be knighted.” 

** J have Itved,” said he one day to Mr. Speaker, “ long enough 
to see the scripture saying fulfilled. Thou hast exalted the humble 
and meek; thou hast filled the hungry with good things, and the 
rich thou hast sent empty away. *’” 

¢ He was wont to sleep in the House. Alderman Atkins made 
a motion, that such scandalous members as slept, and did not attend 
to the business of the House, shonld be expelled. Martin starts 
up directly, and says, “* Mr. Speaker, a motion has been just made 
to turn the nodders out of the House ; I desire that the noddees may 
be meluded.” 


The following extracts from a British worthy of the first 
class for learning and wisdom, during the last century, will 
probably be acceptable to our readers: : 


¢‘ Joun Sevpen. 


¢ This learned man, the glory of the English nation accordiag 
to Grotius, thus desertbes his countrymen : 

«© The people are of a middle temper, according to their climate 3 
the northern melancholy, and southern choler, meeting in their general 
constitution, doth render them ingenious and active; which, nourished 
also under the wings of liberty, inspires a courage generous, and 
not soon out of breath. Active they are; and so nigh to pure act, 
that nothing hurts them more than pure qutet. 

ae a 

« Their ingenuity will not allow them to be excellent at the cheat, 
but they are rather subject in that kind to take than to give ;_ and, 
supposing others as open hearted as themselves, are many times in 
treaties overmatched by those whom they overmatch in arms. Upon 
the same account, they are neither ungenerous over those that are 
beneath, nor stubborn against them that are above them. Man, 
woman, or child, is all one with them, they will honour majesty 
wherever they see it, and of the twain, tender it more when they see 
it set upon infirmity, as if they knew how to command themselves 
only in order to the public good. 

*¢ Nevertheless, they love much to be free t+. When they were 


under awe of the Pope’s curse, they bore off designs by the _— 
an 


¢* Abbé Sieyes being one day asked, when he thought the 
French revolution would end, said, *¢ When a particular part of the 
Magnificat is fulfilled ;” those verses of it which Mr. Martin quoted.’ 
“© + Liberty above all things,” was the motto of this learned and 
excellent man; not that abstract liberty, the notion of which, at 
present, threatens the destruction of every government in Europe 5 
but that tempered and useful liberty, for which Selden exerted = 
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and shoulders, but afterwards by watchfulness and foresight ; andy 
having attained a light in religion that will own their liberties, of 
them both they made up one garland, not to be touched by any rude 
hand; but as if it were ‘iin bird of the eye, the a body startles 
therewith, the alarm is soon given and taken, and when the alarm is 
given, neither high nor low are spared that stand in rit way. 

«« This they do owe to the Eastern people, from whom they fetch 
their pedigree. So the only way to conquer them is to let them 
have their liberties ; for, like some horses, they are good for carria 
as long as their burdens are easy, and set loose upon them; but if 
too close girt, they will break all, or cast their load and die. 

$+ @--'@ 

«© The two states of Lords and Commons, in their transmigration, 
being then in the nature of an army of soldiers, had a General by 
their election ; under whom, after they had obtained a peaceable set- 
tling, they named anew by the name of Konning (or the wise man), 
for then wisdom was more necessary than valour. But after the 
clergy lad won the day, and this Konning had submitted himself 
tothe ghostly father, they baptized him by the new name of Rex, 
and so he is styled on all written monuments which we owe entirely 
to ecclesiastics, although the vulgar held their appellation still, which 
by construction, or rather corruption, did at length arrive at the 
word King, a notion which as often changeth the sense as the air, 
some making the persons all in all, and some nothing at all, but a 
compliment of state. 


‘ Speaking of the alteration made in the condition of the House 


of Commons of England, by Henry the Seventh, he concludes, 


“© Henceforth the Commons of England are no mean persons, and 
their representatives of such concernment, as, if a king will have them 
to observe him, he must serve them with their liberties and laws, 
and every one the public good of the people. No man’s work 1s 
beneath, no man’s above it. The best honour of the king’s work 
is to be nobilis servitus (as Antigonus said to his son), or in plam 
English, supreme service above all. I now conclude, wishing we may 
obtain the happiness of our fore-fathers, the ancient Saxons, who, 
according to T acitus, were quilibet sorte propr id contentus;”’ , every one 
contented with his own situation. Discourses on the Laws and Govern- 


ment of England, folio.’ 

The slow process of the law in this country, so often the 
subject of complaint with those who have been obliged to have 
recourse to its decisions, acts nevertheless as a preventative on 
many who ‘Possess a spirit: of unnecessary litigation. In a 
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self with great spirit and energy ; that liber rty which secures to every 
individual the blessings of personal safety and private property, under 
the sanction of law +, and which is more generally enjoyed in this 
Nation, than it has ever been in any other country in the world.’ 

+“ Legum servi sumus ut liberi simus,” says Tully; and in the true spirit of this 
indi sputable maxim, the republic of Lucca inscribes over the great door of its 


prison, in golden capitals, Lihertas ; to shew that restraint is necessary to insure 
frecdom, and that where there is no law, there can be no liberty.’ 
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note on a curious article of this work, concerning a dispute 
between Lord Chief Justice Holt and the House of Commons, 
(p-§42,) summary justice seems to be recommended by the 
editor; without reflecting that there may be as much injustice 
in trials which are too short as in those which are too long. 
About 40 years ago, when the king of Prussia’s celebrated Code, 
Frederic was much approved and desired in England, by many 
who had suffered by ‘ the law’s delay,” it was proved by a 
great civilian that, if a trial for life, honour, or property, were 
to be determined in a certain short and stated time, before the 
arrival of distant essential witnesses, or hearing the depositions 
of a suflicient number of those who were present, it would oc- 
casion great oppression and injustice, and give opportunity for 
the operation of favourand partiality in the judge. Yet, however 
incompatible we may imagine the Prussian Code to be with a 
free Government, we do not mean to say that the trial of Mr, 
Hastings, to which the editor alludes, was not protracted to 
an immoderate length. 

The new and original articles, chiefly in the second volume, 
are the following: letters of Lord Peterborough, Sir Robert 
Walpole, and Sir Luke Schaub: Characters of Purcell, Handel, 
Lord Chancellor Hardwicke, and Dr. Farmer: Letter of Dr. 
Johnson to a young clergyman: Sketch of the life of Mr. 
Hastings, a long and curious article, from documents furnished 
by Major Scot; and a character of Dr. Warren, from the 
editor’s personal knowlege. With the last article, we shall 
close our account of this very judicious and entertaining com- 
pilation : not omitting to mention the engravings which embel- 
lish the books, amounting to five, on interesting subjects, and 
well executed ; nor must we pass unnoticed a song, set by an 
ingenious lady to music of no vulgar kind. 


¢Ricuarp Warren, M.D. 


¢ This celebrated physician being asked one day what was the 
best school of physic, replied, ‘The best school of physic that l 
know is a large London hospital *.” Lord Mansfield said of Lord 
Chancellor Hardwicke, that Wisdom herself would have chosen to 
speak by his mouth; Sagacity itself would have chosen that of 
Br. Warren to record its observations ; his expressions were neat and 
forcible, and plainly evinced that they arose from a mind pregnant 
with information and acuteness. Of every subject on which he con- 
versed he always went to the leading feature, the discriminating 


end 
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«*'This however, like every other aphorism, must be understood 
with allowance. ‘The great physician who made it supposed thata 
certain portion of medical reading and lectures had been gone through, 
before the student observed the practice of that useful and arduous 


erence.” 
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trait; and left every hearer convinced, that, had he pursued. the 
Law, had he studied Theology, or had he taken to Politics, he 
would have been as distinguished in them as he was in his own parti- 
cular science. ‘In this he verified what was said of the ‘illustrious 
Marshal Catinat to Louis XIV. “ Does your Majesty want an 
archbishop, a chancellor, a general, or a prime minister? You ma 
take Catinat for any of those great situations ; he will fill either of 
them with honour to you and to himself.” 


Much more might have been added to the character of this 
great physician and enlightened man; whose professional skill 
and experience, however successful and justly renowned, 
were much aided in restoring the health of his patients by his 
captivating manners and conversation. What is said, how- 
ever, is according to the truth; and let but the truth be told of 
him who traced the preceding slight sketch, and whose hand 
will never trace another, then will his character shine bright 
before the eyes of posterity, shaded by as few imperfections 


as are generally known to obscure the reputation of Man, D¥B.. 





—— 


Art. VIII. A Fournal of Natural Philesophy, Chemistry, and the 
Arts. Mllustrated with Engravings. By William Nicholson, Vol. I. 
4to. 600 Pages, with 25 Plates, Price 11. 138. 6d. in Boards, 
Published in Monthly Numbers, Price 2s. 6d. each (the last 
Number of the present Volume having been published in March 
1798). Robinsons. 

Ts intellectual character of society, and the nature of its 

literary works, have a reciprocal infiuence on each other, 

In the times when knowlege was confined to a few individuals, 

books rarely appeared; and those which did appear, containing 

the accumulated stores of profound research and extensive 
reading, were accessible to a few only, who had leisure, capa- 
city, and perseverance. From such a state, the transition was 
not easy; the unequal distribution of knowlege determined the 
nature of the books in which it was stored; and the nature 
of the books prevented a more uniform diffusion of know- 
lege. When presses multiplicd, and restraints were removed 
from them,—when writing became a trade, and the love of 
gain operated with the love of fame as motives to author- 
ship,—the number of literary productions increased, and their 
nature was changed: the serious and unremitted devotion of 
twenty or thirty years, to the study of a particular science, 

was no longer considered as a necessary preparation for a 

work; and when a person imagined that he had some informa- 

tion to communicate, the means were ready.—He might not 
indeed acquire fame, but he might depend on escaping cen- 
sure. When so much therefore was to be gained, and so little 
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was risked, it was no wonder that many adventurers in author. 
ship appeared ; and hence arose a great variety of small pub. 
lications, which might be procured at a trifling expence, and 
understood by moderate capacities or with little previous in- 
formation. The desire of knowlege thus soon spred itself 
through all ranks, and was quickly gratified; and the large 
masses of science and learning, when broken down, diffused a 
more uniform fertility over the whole soil. 

The facility of publishing, and the temptations to it, are in. 
deed adverse to the great accumulation of knowlege which 
was formerly observed in certain individuals. ‘The vanity of 
an author is soon gratified: the present applause of the world 
as the motivé which impels him: the reward which posterity 
can bestow is too remote to operate ; for few write as Zeuxis 
painted, * in cternitaten.” 

There are also other causes which prevent individuals from 
acquiring the same depth of learning which they formerly at- 
tained. ‘The circle of human intelligence has been greatly 
extended: the objects of curious speculation and of useful 
pursuit have multiplied: many new branches of abstract science 
have been invented ; many theories in physical philosophy have 
been established; the mechanical arts have received prodigious 
enlargement and improvement; criticism has had its principles 
rendered more evident, and its application more exact: the 
analysis of the human mind, almost unknown to former times, 
is now generally an object of inquiry; and modern authors, 
in voluminous metaphysical treatises, in histories, poems, and 
in novels, * unfold the seminal principles of virtue and vice, 
and sound the depths of the heart for the motives of human 
action.” Of these objects of mental occupation, every man 
who is elevated above the lower orders of society is obliged to 
know something, either by the love of novelty or by the shame 
of ignorance. By the multiplicity of these objects, the atten- 
tion is frequently distracted, and the powers of the mind are 
dissipated.—To these causes, we may add one other, derived 
from the more frequent intercourse of men in advanced 
civilization. In this intercourse, learned and ingenious con- 
versation has arisen, and the natural desire of superiority im- 
pels men to excel init: but, in collecting means for acquiring 
excellence, the' specious rather than the useful are sought: 
facts are stored, not for the exercise of rational criticism, nor 
for the deduction of important truth, but that they may be again 
distributed : learning hopes to oppress with the weight of its 
authorities ; and wit, which means to perplex by its sophistry, 
and to surprise by the dexterity of its argumentation, neglects 


truth in order to furnish itself with the weapons of — 
e 
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The intellectual character of society, being modified by the 
causes which we have enumerated, requires that the nature of 
books should correspond to it ; and if the objects of inquiry be 
various, each cannot be particularly investigated : we cannot 
search thoroughly and range extensively ; the powers of the 
human mind are finite, and the union of accuracy and univer- 
sality of knowlege is a chimera. If, then, the objects of in- 
tellectual pursuit be many, the quest will not be for profound 
and systematic treatises, which examine a subject on all sides 
and in its minutest parts, detect it in its most obscure begin- 
nings, and trace its influence in the remotest consequences: 
but for books of less tremendous bulk and importance, which 
exhibit the subject in its most material points, preserving ge- 
neral outlines and principal features. 

The books of the latter description have appeared under the 
titles of Epitomes, Abstracts, Synopses, Abridgments, Maga- 
zines, Journals, &c.; which are not only necessary because 
the turn of the public mind demands them, but in some ine 
stances claim higher distinction: for, when executed with 
ability, they prevent time from being unprofitably spent on 
worthless books, rescind useless matter, collect what is un- 
necessarily diffused, illustrate what is obscure, and familiarize 
what is abstruse. 

That these publications occasionally furnish matter for res 
prehension is not to be denied: the little portion of ability 
with which some epitomes have been executed justify the re- 
proof of Bacon*; and, in the abridgment of scientific and 
philosophic treatises, the most essential parts have been somee 
times omitted, or negligently treated. It is not to be forgotten, 
also, that works which are of a superficial rather than of a 
profound nature may produce an undue elation of the mind, 
when it finds that knowlege is acquired so soon, and with so 
slight an exertion of its powers. 

Yet, if we attend to the true design of these publicae 
tions, their defence is easy. ‘The evil with which they are 
charged is not so inherent in their nature, but that it may be 
remedied by skill. ‘They are not meant to contain every thing 
relating to a subject; and although they do not pretend to be 
profound, they still penetrate beyond the surface. If they 
were to cease, the great majority of the people would remain 
in ignorance, and be miserable; and is such a sacrifice to 
be risked for the chance of producing again a Bacon ora 
Newton ? 


— 





agli Epitomes are the moths and corruptions of history, that have 
fretted and corroded the sound bodies of many excellent histories, 
and wrought them into base and unprofitable dregs.” 
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The idea of ‘a scientific journal is not original; the philo- 
sophers of the continent have long used such publications, for. 
the:purpose of communicating and diffusing their knowlege. 
Among others, Le Journal des Scavans, first published in 1665, 
is well Known. It comprehended a vast variety of subjects, gave 
an account of all books which appeared in Europe, contained 
eulogies on deceased celebrated men, and announced whatever 
had been invented that was useful in art or curious in science. 
Experiments in physic and chemistry, celestial and metereolo- 
gical observations, discoveries in anatomy, the decisions of 
ecclesiastical and secular tribunals, and the censures of the 
Sorbonne, were all proposed to be noticed. 

A journal on such a plan, in the present state of the arts 
and sciences, would be impracticable; since the objects’ of 
inquiry have multiplied so exceedingly, that, if it attempted to 
embrace all, it could treat none properly. The work now 
before us is the first of its:kind, and for introducing it Mr. 
Nicholson is richly entitled’to the thanks of the public. It 
comprehends whatever comes under the heads of chemistry 
and natural philosophy ; and surely the field in which the au- 
thor proposes to range is sufficiently extensive, and full cf ob- 
jects of ‘useful pursuit and rational curiosity. 

We have remarked that works on plans somewhat similar to 
the present have failed through the want of skill in those who 
executed them: but, though we are disposed to take nothing 

Tbavveon trust, we .must seererk that the researches of Mr. Nicholson, 
in chemistry and natural philosophy, afford good ground for 
presuming that the present undertaking will net fail from want 
of care and ability. If we turn to the author’s preface, we 
shall perceive that his views of the duties of his undertaking 
are just; and that the means by which he proposes to over- 
come its difficulties are adequate to that effect. He informs 
us that the contents of his work will consist of ‘whatever the 
activity of men of science or of art may bring forwards, of 
invention or improvement, in any country or nation, within 
the possibility cf being procured by means as respectable as 
the motives which call for them ;’-~that the relative magnitude 
of each object will determine whether it shall. appear in the 
form of a short notice, a full description, or an ample report 
grounded on visitation and inquiry ;—that strict accuracy, and 
the minutest reference to his authorities, are absolutely neces- 
sary to inspire confidence and render his book worthy of being 
guoted by other authors of credit ;—that the leading character 
of preferable objects for insertion must be utility, and, next 
to this, novelty and originality. He hopes, from his owr 
researches and. collections, as well as from an extensive ac- 

quaintance 
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quaintance among philosophers, and the intelligent manufac- 
turers of these kingdoms, that the latter requisites will appear 
sufficient to render his journal interesting even to the few who 
are so fortunate as to have access to all the expanded sources of 
philosophical intelligence : but, at the same time, he insists 
on the observation that those sources, namely the academical 
transactions, and the mutual communications of men of ability, 
under all the difficulties of price, distance of publication, dif- 
ference of language, multiplicity of perusal, and the efforts 
of mental abridgment, must continue unknown to a very large 
class of men of science. He declines entering into any abso- 
lute promises, either with regard to the ability or the integrity 
proposed to be shewn in his undertaking, or to the specific 
means by which he hopes to merit the public approval. It 
appears to him more natural and easy, to leave every indi- 
vidual of principle and understanding to imagine what ought 
to be done; and he observes that the duties hereafter to be 
exercised will present themselves in the regular course of 
events, and leave no cause for hesitation. 

In the latter advertisement, written after the completion of the 
first volume, Mr. N. expresses his satisfaction that his work has 
afforded him the friendship and correspondence of men whose 
virtues and talents he reveres. He points out to the public, 
that nearly half of the papers in his volume are original and 
interesting ; that above one third relate to new and important 
works, which have never yet appeared in our language ; and 
that the remaining part consists either of digested reports and 
abridgments of excellent but voluminous papers, dispersed in 
academical collections, or of such as from other circumstances 
deserved to be copied entire. 

We wiil now consider some of the contents of this useful 
publication ; slightly passing over or omitting such as we may 
have had occasion to notice in the other departments of our 
undertaking, and dwelling more particularly on such as are 
either entirely original or uncommonly interesting. 


The Principles and Application of anew Method of constructing 
achromatic Telescopes. By Robert Blair, M. D. ‘This paper is 
an abridgment of the Doctor’s account inserted in the third 
(Mr. N. has by mistake said second) volume of the Edinburgh 
transactions, and was analysed at somelengthinour xixth vol. N.S. 
p- 246 & seq. We scarcely need toremind our philosophic readers, 
that this invention consists in the use of one or more fluid me- 
diums, of which the dispersive powers, being opposed to each 
other, not anly correct the focal irregularities of the extreme 
rays of the Newtonian spectrum, but likewise those near the 
middle ; to which, former opticians had little if at all at- 

Rev. Juty, 1799. Y tended. 
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tended. It would give us pleasure, if we could announce the 
progress or complete practical application of this ingenious 
theory. Whether it be, that the fluids are subject to altera- 
tion from chemical agency or mechanical subsidence; or to 
the circulations from heat to which Count Rumford has so 
lately directed the attention of the world; or from whatever 
other cause it may have arisen; the fact undoubtedly is, that 
the inventor some years ago took out a patent for these tele- 
scopes ; and that some of them, of small dimensions, but of 
considerable aperture and accuracy, were put into the hands of 


a few artists in this capital, since which time the subject has 
remained dormaut. 


A remarkable Effect of the Inflection of Light passing through 
Wire Cloth, not yet clearly explained. Mr. N. relates, from Mr. 
Rittenhouse’s paper, in the second volume of the transactions of 
the American Philosophical Society, a fact which presents it- 
self on looking through a fine muslin handkerchief, or wire 
cloth, at a distant light. The light seems multiplied, and 
the images are arranged in a certain regular order. This phe- 
nomenon appears to much greater advantage, if the cloth be 
stretched over the object-glass of any telescope or small per- 
spective. Mr. Rittenhouse ascribed the event to inflection. On 
repeating and varying the experiment, Mr. N. obtained a solar 
Spectrum of uncommon beauty, of which he has given an 
engraving. He has detected several mistakes of Mr. Ritten- 
house, aud he proposes a theory in some respects different, 
but which, he himself owns, is liable to objections. 


Description of an Instrument which renders the Electricity of 
the Atmosphere and other weak Changes very perceptible, without 
the Possibility of an equivocal Result. ‘This instrument was ine 
vented by Mr. Nicholson in the year 1787, but has not been 
before described. It will not be easy for us to convey a clear 
notion of its parts without the engraving. 


Observations on the Art of printing Books and piece Goods by 
the Action of Cylinders. Mr.N. has here given the results of 
much experience, in an art on which many thousands of pounds 
have been speculated in this country with-no very great success. 
It is well known that copper-plate engravings are impressed by 
the successive action of a pair of cylinders, and that books 


and block-impressions are printed by the action of a flat surface 


urged by a screw against the original type. Many very evident 
advantages offer themselves in favor of the rotatory process of 
impression from an engraved cylinder; the chief of which are 
that the fittings in piece goods are precisely accurate, and that 
che unintermitted speed may reasonably be expected to afford 
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a great saving of labour. Whether the difficulties of printing 
with a variety of colours, which require successive transitions 
of the stuff through different machines, and of preventing the 
piece from departing out of the immediate direction which it 
is intended to follow, be insurmountable, or may demand a 
different method of treatment from any which has yet been 
used, does not appear. The preserit memoir however affords 
many important circumstances of information, and deserves to 
be consulted by every inventor who' may propose to follow this 
investigation. 

New Method of Tanning. By Mr. William Desmond.— Mr. 
PD. has taken out a patent for Seguin’s method of tanning. 
‘The present article is simply a description of the process. The 
French chemists, taking up the experiments of AZ. de St. Réal 
which appeared in the ‘Turin Memoirs, have observed that the 
aqueous infusion of astringent substances consists chiefly of 
two distinct and active substances ;—the tanning principle, of 
which the most prominent character is that it combines with 
glue and forms an insoluble precipitate,—and the acid of galls, 
well known for its atramentous combination with iron. They 
have ascertained that the fibrous matter of animals becomes 
converted into jelly by oxygenation; and that, in the process of 
tanning, this oxygenated fibrous matter is gradually rendered 
insoluble by combination with the tanning principle, so as to 
preserve its organised form and flexibility in the new com- 
pound, which is leather. Reasoning from these facts, or 
rather (as it may be imagined) acting first and reasoning after- 
ward, they have advanced the doctrine that leather, instead 
of requiring the deposit of a capital in the tan pit for eighteen 
months, may be made as speedily as the due processes of oxy- 
genation and absorption of the tanning principle can be brought 
about ; that is to say, in the course of a few days. Mr. 
Nicholson, whose duty as the journalist did not permit him to 
allow these theoretical positions without previous inquiry in 
the market, obtained additional information on the subject 
from respectable manufacturers in that branch, which tends to 
throw considerable light on the invention. To this we will also 
add that, though the new process appears to be scientific and 
very ingenious, it nevertheless seems to call for farther im- 
provements, before it can supersede the present method ; and 
that we do not apprehend that Mr. Desmond has yet opened 
any warehouse for the sale of his new product. 

Description and Account of anew Press operating by the Ac» 
tion of Water, upon the Principle of the Hydrostatic Paradox. By 
Joseph Bramah.—This invention consists of two metallic pipes 


or cylinders ; a large one anda smaller. In the larger cylinder, 
z3 slides 
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slides a solid piston; and the smaller is fitted up as a forcing 
pump to drive water beneath the piston of the larger. The 
ascent of this last is applied in works of compression, instead 
of the screw in the common press. The diameters of the two 
pistons being known, together with the pressure on that of 
the small pump, it is easy to compute the action by which the 
larger piston rises; for they are as the surfaces. ‘The advan- 
tage of Mr. Bramah’s press beyond that of the screw consists 
in its having less friction. In a press which Mr. Nicholson 
saw, a piston of four inches diameter was-raised by one man 
with considerable speed, under the action of 47040 pounds, 
Or 245 atmospheres. We are disposed to think that the 
principal difficulty, in the practice of this invention, will cons 


sist in keeping all the parts sound and tight under such enor- 
mous pressures. . 


On the Hydrometer of Baumé. The French chemists cons 
tinually speak of acids and alcohol as ‘possessing certain num- 
bers of degrees of strength, which degrees are intended to be 
of the hydrometer of Baumé: but, as this instrument was 
never used except in France, it appeared a desirable object to 
reduce its numbers to the common expression of the tables of 
specific gravities. Mr. Nicholson has accordingly made the 


computations, and has given an account of the elements on 
which he has grounded his results. 


On the Methods of obviating the Effects of Heat and Cold on 
Time-picces. Mr. Nicholson has here given a popular account of 
machines to measure time, particularly the regulating parts ; 
which are the fly, the balance, and the pendulum, He ex- 
plains the various combinations of metals for this purpose by 
Graham, Ellicott, and Harrison, with the more modern con- 
trivance of the expansion balance ; which operates by the flexure 
of two bars of brass and steel soldered together. He explains 
the principle of this action,. and gives a description of an 
original application of it to a pendulum of his own, with in- 
structions to workmen. 

Observations and Experiments on the Light, Expence, and Cone 
struction of Lamps and Candles, and the Probability of rendering 
Tallow a Substitute for Wax. ‘This is an interesting original 
paper. ‘The author treats of the admeasurement of the in- 
tensities of light, the construction of lamps, and the difference 
between lamps and candles ; which last principally consists in 
the elevated temperature of the point of congelation in the fat 
oil of the latter. Common oils are habitually fluid. ‘Tallow 
melts at 92° Fahrenheit, Spermaceti at 133° ; the fatty matter 
formed of flesh, after long immersion in water, melts at eg 
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the Pela of the Chinese at 145°, Bee’s wax at 142°, and 
bleached wax at 155°. From several ingenious and obvious 
considerations, Mr. N. shews that the tallow candle is inferior 
to that of wax in no respect but the greater fusibility of its 
material; which forms a more perishable cup at the upper 
extremity, over which the tallow would run down, if the wick 
were not made larger than in the wax candle. The thin wick 


of the latter being unable to support its own weight, when of — 


considerable length, it turns on one side, and undergoes a com- 
plete combustion from the contact of the air: but the thicker 
wick of the tallow candle, instead of bending, remains in the 
centre of the flame, impeding the combustion, and diminish- 
ing the quantity of light by a loss of nine tenths of the whole 
in the extreme case ; and it can only be made to operate with 
effect by frequent snufing. Various experiments, mechanical 
as well as chemical, are related to obviate this imperfection. 
None of them are sufficiently effectual to render the tallow 
candle equal to that of wax: but the paths of investigation to 
which they lead are promising, and the subject well deserves 
to be pursued, 


Account of the Magnetic Polarity of a Mountain of Serpentine. By 
M. Humboldt. The manuscript account of this singular magnetic 
mountain, situated inthe Margraviate of Bareuth, was communi- 
cated to the editor by Sir Joseph Banks. It is an isolated hill, 
rising to the elevation of fifty toises above the surrounding 
plain, and extending in length from west to east. The un- 
covered rocks on the northern slope exhibit south poles, and 
those on the deciivity towards the south have north poles. ‘The 
whole mass does not possess a single magnetical axis, but pre- 
sents an infinity of different axes, perfectly parallel to each 
other and to the line of magnetical direction of the earth; 
though in the contrary position. It therefore reverses the posi- 
tion of the needle of the mariner’s compass, when brought 
neartoit. The east and western slopes, though in no external 
respect differing from the rest, do not affect the needle.—For 
other particulars, we must refer to the paper itself, 

Sir Joseph Banks also presented Mr.N. with a piece of the rock, 
of which he has added the mineralogical description, together 
with an account of some experiments. ‘The most remarkable 
character mentioned by M. Humboldt is, that this stone, though 
it possesses a strong magnetic polarity, has no attraction for 
iron filings. Mr, Nicholson could not satisfy himself that it 
does in fact possess this last property : but he questions whether 
@ natural magnet, as weak in directive power as this stone, 


might not have been equally inactive with regard to iron filings. 
Y 3 Description 
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Description of a Gravimeter, by M. Guyton s— Description of 
the improved Air-pumps of Prince and Cuthbertson ;——Varions 
Accounts of the Appearance of Objects seen double, or inverted 
terrestrial Refraction 3—On the Mechanical Construction and Uses 
of the Screw ;—The Method of Lowitz for obtaining very pure 
Crystals of fixed Alkali ; — Experiments on Detonation ; —M. 
Berthollet on the Compounds of Oil with Earths, Alkalis, and 
Metals ;—The Combustion of the Diamond ;—JImprovements in 
Telescopes by the Addition cf an Iris ;—~A Memoir, with Tables 
of the new System of Weights and Measures in France ;—Inves 


tigation of the Motions of Camphor on the Surface of Water ;—M. 


Vauquelin’s new Method of analysing Steel ;—and The Production 
of an artificial Rock Crystal, by M. Vrommsdorff :—are among the 
new articles of philosophical information which, for the sake of 
brevity, we can only mention. 


An Account of the Fata Morgana, or the Optical Appearance of 
Figures in the Sea and the Air in the Faro of Messina; with an 
Engraving. This astonishing phenomenon, described by Bry- 
done, Swinburne, and many other writers, some of whom 
call it the castle of the Fairy Morgana, appears to want no 
evidence with regard to its truth. Mr.N. has followed Minasi 
in his Italian dissertation published at Rome in 1773. This 
author describes the appearance as follows: ** When the rising 
sun shines from that point whence its incident ray forms an 
angle of about forty-five degrees on the sea of Reggio, and 
the bright surface of the water in the bay is not disturbed either 
by the wind or the current, the spectator being placed on an 
eminence of the city, with his back to the sun and his face 
to the sea;—on a sudden, there appear in the water, as ina 
catoptric theatre, various multiplied objects; that is to say, 
numberless series of pilastres, arches, castles well delineated, re- 
gular columns, lofty towers, superb palaces, with balconies and 
windows, extended alleys of trees, delightful plains with herds 
and flocks, armies of men on foot and horseback, and many 
other strange images in their natural colours and proper actions, 
passing rapidly in succession along the surface of the sea, 
during the whole of the short period of time while the above- 
mentioned causes remain.” The philosophy of this striking 
appearance is still in a very imperfect state. ‘That the atmos- 
phere in calm weather becomes separated, by subsidence, or 
otherwise, into various strata of different densities and refractive 
powers, which, when quite undisturbed, produce the ap- 
pearance called Looming, and when disturbed may for a short 
time afford surfaces capable of reflecting and refracting the 
light under small angles, appears to be sufficiently saaarats * 
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—but on the whole of the facts of atmospheric illusion there 
is certainly much room for speculation and research, 


On the cold Winds which issue out of the Earth. Professor 
De Saussure, M. Chaptal, and others, have given an account 
of caves in various countries, out of which a cold stream of 
wind issues during the hot season; which is more rapid and 
of a lower temperature, the hotter the external air is: but 
which in the winter changes its course, and is directed into the 
earth. In the present memoir, we find-an account of a consi- 
derable number of these caves, by that accurate observer M. De 
Saussure ; who has given a theory designed to account for the 
effect. On this theory, Mr. Nicholson makes several remarks 
which shew that it does not agree with the known facts. He 
himself thinks that this effect 1s simply the consequence of the 
slow heating and cooling of the materials of a porous hill. If 
these materials be supposed to require the greatest part of the. 
summer to cool them, there will be a descending current 


within the hill, which will flow out at the base; and, on the ' : 


contrary, when the external air becomes colder than the in- 
ternal porous mass, the air in the interstices being less dense 
will ascend, and be followed by a converging current round 
the foot of the mountain. He directs his reasoning to the 
Mont Testaceo near Rome, which is intirely artificial, being 
composed of broken pottery ; and he points out various fami- 
liar incidents in common dwelling-houses, in which currents 
of the same nature are produced. 

We have now gone through nearly the first half of this cu- 
rious and entertaining volume ;-and here we must stop, If 
we have opportunity, we may perhaps return to the latter por- 
tion of it: but various accidents have so long delayed this ar- 
ticle, that more than an additional volume has since been pre- 
sented by Mr. Nicholson to the public; and what we have al- 
ready said will afford our readers an adequate idea of the na- 
ture and value of his very commendable labours. | Woods..e. 








Art. IX. EYPINIAOY EKABH. Luripidis Hecuba, ad fidem Manu- 
scriptorum emendata, &c. 


Art. X. In Evripipis Hecusam Londini nuper publicatam Dia- 
tribe extemporalis. Composuit Gilbertus Wakefield. 


Art. XI. EYPIMIAOY OPEZTHE. Luripidis Orestes, ad fidem 
Manuscriptorum emendata, &c. a , 
Viel Rav, 


[Continued from p. — 


6 Reser now remains, it is believed, only One of Mr. Wake- 
field’s manifold charges against Mr. Porson’s Hecuba, 


which demands examination. This is an objection, indeed, on 
 Y4 | which 
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which he appears to lay great stress, as may be conjectured 
from its having been frequently repeated in the Diotribe. The 
rule itself, on which the charge is founded, was originally 
laid down by Mr. W. in his Silva Critica, has been adopted in 
his philological writings, and is practically exemplified in his 
Tragaediarum Delectus. ‘The following are the passages in the 
Diatribe: 


P. 5. § Primum mirart subit, V. D. qui summo jure MSS. et editionis 
Aldina testimonia tanti fecerit, auctoritates gravissimas passim contemps 
tui habere, toties appingendo finalem », si litera consonans sequatur ; guams 
vis mantfestissimum sit, et mullis exemplis evincendum, kbrarios, qui istud 
additamenium invenissent, nusquam fuisse omissurcs ; sed omissum, propter 
inanem cle metro timorem, multo facilius invecturcs. Probant MSS. pro- 
bant editiones auctorum vetustissima, hoc figmentum a Grecorum priscorum 
consueludine prorsus esse alienissimum, ae scribis recentioribus unice deberi ; 
hiatui solummodo occludendo serviens, non autem producendis syllabis. Exe 
emplo sit ver. 236. hujusce dramaitis : 

oud wAscey fat Live =e 
Tta V.D. edidit; Aldus autem et MS. Harl. luculentissime exhibent 
wrt neque aliter fere passim. Si quis quarat, guomodo versum legam 
hujuscemodi, eum interrogem vicissim, qua ratione ver. 9. legendus sii + 
Dirswmoy Awov cyburwy AOPILS 
aut Lucretit consimilis, iv. 271. 
— certe penitus remota videtur : 
nam libri veteres MSS. literam non geminant. Hine nimirum voci scienter 
modulate nullum negotium facessitur ; nec, nisi suo periculo, miramqne per 
inconstantiam, prudens editor has leges violat, quas grammatici, scholiaste, 
MSS. cum scriptoribus antiquis,’ citantibus poetas, cumulate sanciunt. 
Nobismetipsis saltem nihil antiquius est, quam ineptias qualescunque, (et 
bene multis etiamnum procul dubio obsidemur) aliis quibusvis dedocentibus, 
dimittere, atque ablegare: nemo rursus, nobis hanc inscitiam plus semel 
damnantibus et irridentibus, videtur aut refutare velle, aut relinquere, 
Pergant igitur, st velint, in errore longe crassissimo, nimtum amautes sui; 
were doctis et equis judicibus tamen, sat scio, sponie abjudicando, librisque 
weterum serius ocyus, cum unanimi consensu literatorium, expellendo.’ 

P. 25. * Aditi de solito ayev: at enti te, finalis N! cum tug 
importunitate magnus perdat Fupiter !” ) 

P. 27. OJAE is thus proposed by G.W. for OIAEN ; § et odioe 
sum illum N_finalem, 7 

Ex) cog yap prot mEos Ouws adno TANT, 
me hortatore rejice, secutus Aldum scilicet.’ 

P. 33. EKINHZE moda, for éxivnrey 7. 

P. 35. EIPHKEN. § Ad ingenium redit heic quoque V’. D. offam putidam, 
N finalem dico lectoribus ingerens ; auctoritates licet tam Ald. ed. quam 
Stobai, simul inde, prout centies, conculcentur, Nobis non licet esse tam 
disertis,’ 7 , 

Thus far the Diatribe. The passages from the Si/va Critica, 
which relate to the rejection of the N final, shall also be pro- 
duced in the words of their author. , 
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Sitva Critica, I. p. 81. where Mr. W. is examining this 
line of Sophocles, CEd. Tyr. 1280. 
OMBPOZ Karalng AIMONOE eleyyelo, 
as he is pleased to read it; and we have not time at a peor 


to state our objections; he adds these observations: ** Metrum 
certé in tuto est. U/timam enim pedis Iambei syllabam, quamvis 
sit natura brevis, non dubitant tragict passim producere, quoties 
cum illa finiatur verbum.”  - 

Mr. W. then quotes from the Aldine edition of the Pha- 
nisse four examples of the omitted N final: “ 288. egeclacs 
Sou01s. 290. Owuacr mweracele. 933- Ilou’ch Mevoimevg. 1446. 
Eionyaye copizua.” He next censures Musgrave, *‘ gui non semper, 
ut sepe, hanc scripturam servaverit ;” and recommends all future 
editors of the Greek Tragic and Epic Poets to banish this final 
N, as it is passim omitted in the passages which are quoted by 
the Grammarians and others. He then proceeds, 

“ Ultima vocis suove- syllaba ob pausam in Sophocle [I. c. ex Oecd. T.] 
producitur pari jure quo &:dr0s in Homero. 

Avlae exei) avlozs BEAOX eyemevnes eDretce 
Nec ‘mihi videntur de metro cruciari merito Valckenarius et Musgravius 
ad Eur. Hipp. 234. ob hance ipsam causam, vim scilicet pause in syllaba 
postrema vocis, si pedem finiat in anapesticis et iambicis, aut incipiat 
in heroicis ; gud syllabd, si modo consonans sequatur, semper debet exu- 
lare finalis %. 
; Ti tsd av mapaPeov ecanlag emac "i? 

Such is the Metrical Canon which Mr, Wakefield has proe 
mulgated in his Si/va Critica; and which, as was mentioned, 
he has exemplified in his philological disquisitions, and in his 
annotations on some of the Greek Tragedies, It has not, 
however, been followed, nor even mentioned, by Mr. Porson 
in his Notes on the Hecuba; and to this neglect, or silence, may be 
attributed the censures conveyed in those passages which have 
been just quoted from the Diatribe,—In the Professor’s remarks 
on Orestes, indeed, there is an observation which must be cone 
sidered as referring to this new law of prosody. As we gave 
the reader an opportunity of perusing Mr. W.’s statement of 
the rule in his own words, we shall now let the Professor also 
speak for himself. 

OrEST. 64. macidwmiy Tepe. 

© Cur N finalem in interwory Ve t2. [ad clep-potle Exvac’ trrixrwoey Bear | 
et similtbus addiderim, nemo nisi qui communi sensu plane careat, requiret. 
Sed erunt fortasse nonnulli, qui minus necessario hoc factum arbitraturi sint 
nm. eiwxtve Rationes igitur semel exponam, nunquam posthac moniturus. 
Quanquam enim sepe syllabas natura breves positione producunt Tragict, 
longe libentius corripiunt, adeo ut tria tx exempla correptarum invenias, 
ubi unum modo exstet productarum. Sed hoe genus licentia, in verbis sci- 


ficet non compositis, qualia rixvev; Marzds ceteris longe frequentius est. Ra- 
. rius 








ee 
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rius multo syllaba producitur in verbo composito, st in ipsam juncturam 
cadit, ul in worvxevoo: Andr. 2.. Eadem parsimonia in augmentis produs 
cendis utuntur, ut in intxdwow sup. 12. xeerioies Sophach Elect. 366, 
Rarior adbue licentia est, udi frapersie verbo jungitur, ut in cnéreomes 
Phan. 600. Sed ubi verbum in brevem vocalem desinit, eamgque due con- 
sonantes excipiunt que brevem manere patiantur, vix credo exempla indy. 
bie fidei inveniri posse, in quibus syllaba ista producatur. Lnepius esset, 
guicungue ad MSS. in talt causa provocaret, cum nulla sit eorum auctori- 
tas ; id solum deprecor, ne quis contra hanc regulam eorum testimonio abu« 
tatur ; MSS. enim neque alter alteri consentiunt, neque idem MS. sili ipse 
per omnia constat. Quod si ca, quae disputavi, vera sunt, planum est, in 
jine vacis addendam esse kteram, quam addidi.’ 

This note is worthy of its Jearned writer; and from the 
laws which it lays down, and from Dawes’s Canens respecte 
ing the power of the Tenues, Adspirate, and Mediz consonantes, 
when followed by the liquids and preceded by short vowels, a 
certain rule for the insertion of the N final might be derived, 
As to the omission of it in the last syllable of an Iambic foot, 
when a simple consonant follows, the voice of the Professor 
declares, ex cathedrd, that it is not to be allowed ; and that no 
one would ask the reason, nisi qui sensu communi plan? careat. 

It is to be lamented that Mr. Porson did not probe this 
canon of Mr. Wakefield ‘‘ even to the quick.” Our readers 
probably expect that an examination of it should be attempted 
in the Review: yet, in following the Professor, our feelings, we 
confess, resemble those which Plato attributes to Socrates, when 
he is detained by Callias in order to dispute with Protagoras, and 
allows that he is inclined to grant the desired gratification, ‘*In 
the present instance, however, (he subjoins,) you might as 
well request me to follow the vigorous steps of Criso, or to 
enter the course with any other racer. 1 should then exclaim: 
Tload cov paarron tld tuaviov Stouas Qiours teulors cnorouftws "AAA’ 
cu ye dtwvauas.” Plato. Protagor. vol. i. 336. A. 

The canon of Mr. Wakefield, we believe, may be thus 
stated: ‘* The last syllable of a word, though naturally short, 
may be considered as long, by the influence of the pause, if it 
terminate a foot in Anapestics or Iambics; or if it begin a foot 
in Heroics.. From this concluding syllable, if a consonant fol- 
low it, the final N ought always to be banished.” : 

This canon is evidently founded on a rule which has been 
adopted by some of the later editors of the Greek Heroic 
Poets: with what propriety, we shall not attempt, on the pre- 
sent occasion, even to examine. It is thus mentioned by Er- 
nesti, in his Note on Homer. Iliad. A. V. 2. [éOnxe.] 


“¢ Edd. Vett. iduxe. Recte. In litera N vel addenda, vel demenda, 
arum diligens Clarkius fuit, et constans, non satis consultis libris. Iu 


Ms S. et Edd. Vett. mehoribus, ut Flor. et Ald. pr. in fine versus fere 
: . , additur ¢ 
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additur : in medio versu, ubi syllaba ultima est in cesura, plerumque omite 
titur. Igitur accuratus Editor hance legem debebat sequi constanter.?* 


It is very certain that the genuine and antient mode of 
writing ought to be preserved uniformly when it is once dis- 
covered. No manuscript, however, either of Homer, or of 
the Tragedies and Comedies, has yet been collated, in which 
the N ég:axuelixcy is constantly and according to rule either in- 
serted or neglected. ‘The famous Codex Paullinus Lipsiensis 
itself, which contains from Iliad A. to Iliad P. and appears to 
have given rise, in a great measure, to Ernesti’s rule, is not 
perfectly consistent in its omissions. We are, indeed, firmly 
persuaded that Mr, Porson’s opinion is correct, when he states 
that this is a point which cannot be determined by the written 
copies of the Poets: ‘ MSS. enim neque alter alteri consentiunt, 
neque idem MS. sibi ipse per omnia constat.” 

Mr. Wakefield asserts that the Tragic and Epic writers are 
every where quoted by the Grammarians and other authors, 
without the insertion of the N. He produces, however, no 
instances ; and if such as may be found were accurately and 
nicely weighed, they would not, we are persuaded, tend 
much to the defender of this canon. Mr. Wakefield’s chief 
reliance seems to be on the copy of Euripides edited by Aldus. 
He refers to this in his Si/va Critica, and he cites from this in 
his Diatribe. It will be proper, then, carefully to examine how 
far it really tends to confirm or destroy Mr. W.’s opinion. 

We shall present to our readers, therefore, a list of the pas- 
sages in which the N is added, or omitted, collected from _four 
ef the Tragedies, in the Aldine edition, | 





























Hecusa, : 
NY added +. NT omitted. 

303- uEpKiosy T EPECla vate | 232. oud’ wasoe prt LesGa— 
389. warscev rcbos Parwy. | 266. Kiwn yale watot vv.— 
546. Tovd Erimnver Acyove | 427+ —— pralei d’ ov toh xapae 
603. yous éTokevgev MATH | 4O4. maa avidlnne dogt. 
1043. —— Tewaow te cuupa- | 50g. Wipmoues Os pres 

%,0USe | 554. “Evore pueb tives mag evov —— 
1052.-—— a pialoss Tpwacy Siuny | 574. —— os dt Wang cues WULEVe 

OF U0te 576. TOO V.MOUE KAN 

1670. giddc 0 wvesdioas. 








* This remark of Esnesti has been recorded in the Acta Erudito- 


rum for July 1760, in which there is a review of his Homer. 

+ The verses are numbered from Musgrave’s edition. The Choral 
Odes are wholly omitted in this catalogue, which comprehends only 
examples frem Iambics and Trochaics. 


763. “Eot 





~ ————— 
— a ee 
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t 763. "Eg de Ths uy CUT Os—— 
7776 nVEYyKE VERpoY 5 

804. TOAMWOL PépErY. 

841. —— meyolon" EAAnes Qaos. 
857. "Eck yae 3 n TOLL Cy 05 nme 
gys. nab trosot birw 
1143--— yilloas O° ein KaKive 
1 1178. ELQMKE HOLHOS 6 

1179. H viv Atyuv sol rig. 























1200. yévoill ay “Ennion 
vEvos. 
1248. voiow “Eaanot Tode. 








1253. Tels KaKiors dixnve 


‘ 


ANDROMACHE. 


w0.=-— 0g acy WAETEY OCI. 

594. ws éy avdp:! OW ACYOU. 

621. —— prt: Buipuacowy rAaezy. 

647. —— “EAAnow ale. 

946. 015 folly yun. 

955+ Apwary yuvacunasy . 

998. axa rolyeey 
Qcvou. 

T106. Luv meofivosins wavieoiy te 
Nubixors, where the Floren- 
tine edition, in capital letters, 
gives MA'NTEXZI’ TE. 

1207. TOs WApETlacw oe 
xcs, where Ed. Flor. NA- 
PELT YI. 

1275. Hacw ya av8 cwmrorow 


7, QE <a oom 




















TROADES, 


3. ——— idericcouow modes. 

394. Xegoiv megiolarevies. 

415.— Boxy maow 700 Ge 

444. roouoly le. 

454: Onpot Bwoovow dacarbas, 
in Vers. Troch. 

6 59- "ENjove’, amurgcey p's E- 
Ti1— 

6y1. —— 60” Emi axipecsy BeCes. 

722%. ——— ev Maviaanow riswv. 

933+ — £h ope ueiveey Tass, 








973- deve’ tvool nae 606s 
The Florentine edition cor- 
responds with Aldus. in this 
instance, and affords two 
others, 1106 and1272, noted 
in the opposite column. 








HERCULES 
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HeErcuLts Furens. 


22.-——= aAAOUS eenoxOneev Toe 
V8. 


Ql. ——— fy avdags Arye. 
284. —— Exfpcics yirwy. 








78. ——— mag t aviclnow moda. | 565. —— oupaaos dedogmires. 



































174+ Lov pacgluaw Ves) dei— 601. Ouiprars ody que tote 
225. av gue xOncev xapw. | 968. Doves o” ixSanxeuce 
241. ELTHOKLITOWG LY TOA. vexewv. Ubi Musgr. tacité, 
286. ——— ToAAG Dwpraciv Marg. éGanxeucev. 
304+ —— Pivyoucw PiAct. 139Q+ ———— xaelauroios TUX mh. 
545. —— *Abev Oc boss | 
596. THO ELOEY TOMS. | 
637. ——— xprmaciv de dix Mopar. 
854. Geav avévincey p.0v0s. 
983. ROWERS MATEY TAHOE. 
1002. xnalclpwoev Bers. 7 
1177. ——— Tig Tad” Exlewev TEX- 
va} 
1292. —— exlewey ole. 
1309. —— aulosow Baloais *. 
To these instances of the omitted N final, in the Aldine 


Euripides, a few others may be added: but they must not be 
considered as any additional proofs that Aldus judged this 
letter unnecessary in order to lengthen the concluding syllable 
of a foot, when it was naturally short, and could admit such 
an adjunct. The Canons of Dawes, respecting the power of 
the mutes and liquids, were not promulgated till above two 
centuries after the learned Aldus Manutius Romanus had 
closed a life of indefatigable exertions: a life to himself highly 
honourable, and of most essential service to succeeding ages ! 
The following are the passages to which we allude, in the four 
plays from which our citations have been taken: 

ANDROM. 853. Tao: Bockiow 1 tor? nAbev % Tore. 

TRoADES. 412. "Es uy o” ‘Amoaauy tke2cxxeuce Qptvac. 

993- "Avlass "Auumrais nyaye mcs” Lasov. 








* 1393. amorrvow x2rme This instance, though defective, and 
though it has been corrected, must not be neglected. Mr. Wakefield, in 
his edition, indeed, adopts Canter’s correction, axiaavew, after Barnes 
and Musgrave. He has not, however, given any note on the pas- 
sage. It surely was incumbent on him to have mentioned the lection 
of Aldus; and to have stated that the word azéaavew was given in 
the text from a conjecture of Canter, which had beén senile ree 
corded by the Cambridge and Oxford editors, and inserted by them 
in their editions of Euripides. Among the various and important 
duties of an editor, there is no one which demands more exact and 
religious observance, than the assignment of new readitgs to their 
eriginal authors. 





Herc. 
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Herc. Furens 1. TIE tov Asds ovdrAEx| pay CUX OLE Feclav. 
$31. Devas, ri xasvev rde dwuact xis. 
in these five instances, we deem the insertion of the N to 
be necessary for rendering the verses full and corréct: Maécw— 





“EéeGanxevsev— Hyayer —~"Ordeve—Awuasi it must not be 
omitted that, in this last play, Aldus has himself published, 
V. 456: Tard’, cus mavwelal’ OMA AATW WLOTIE PHO. 

It is also to be remarked that Aldus, in these four plays, has 
omitted the N final, when the following word began with a 
double consonant, or with two mutes. 


HeEcuBa. 774. Tivos 7 un’ aarov; Ooré viv waeze Efr0s, 
_ TROADES. 932. Pouki clealuyoud? “Eaaxd’ eFanclavas 

ANDROM. 638..2ne2 Fabtsav yy Evinnze oropa. 

Herc. FuRENs. 150. “Ydpay edrsiov, tt ClwArsoe xlavedy 5 

(Troch.) “slo xupaos olevwv AadCpwse 

1009. Narov welaiag o¢ meoipacs oléyne. 


From this examination, it appears that Aldus printed the 
first part of his Euripides carelessly ; and did not attend with 
critical exactness to the insertion or omission of this final N. 
It never can be allowed, that, even in the opening of his edi- 
tion, he deemed it a letter of zo metrical influence, when 
placed after short vowels, which allowed its junction with 
them, and which were placed at the end of a foot in Iambics. 
It is neglected certainly in ¢qwenty-one passages of the Hecuba : 
but it is properly added tosix others. These six assuredly would 
have been published equally without the N final, if he had 
taught himself to consider the rejection as an act of propriety. 
Typographical errors more frequently arise from the substitu- 
tion of one letter for another, or from a letter omitted, than 
from the addition of a letter in a word to which it does not 
belong. 

Aldus, however, as he proceeded in his author, began to use 
more caution; and in the latter plays he has seldom failed to 
add the N final, when a long syllable is demanded by the laws 
of the- metre. In the Andromache, the seventh Tragedy, the 
Aldine edition exhibits only ove instance, V. 793. of this 
omitted final N,—and eight of its proper insertion. 

In the Troades, which stands the twelfth play, this N is never 
omitted: but in the nine passages, in which its presence is re 
quired by the laws of the Iambic verse, it is inserted correctly 
and regularly. . 

In the Hercules Furens, his last play, (for he never published 
the Electra,) the N is, indeed, omitted in six places: but it is 
properly inserted in seventeen verses, to the metre of which it 
gives stability and correctness. , 

2 t 
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It is not necessary, we trust, to pursue this examination 
through more of the plays: but, in order to complete the 
statement, a few slight remarks must be subjoined. 

The final N is in some passages ADDED improperly. In the 
ANDROMACHE, V. 1135. the Florentine and Aldine editions 
read : 

Arr’ culty Hyvevs aAAw TOAD? ouov Bian, 
where Musgrove gives 7vev, ex MS. D. and Brunck *vwev, which 
preserves av °.NAPEST in tertid sede. This verse will doubtless 
be printed without deformity in Mr. Porson’s edition. 

In the Troaves, V. 354. "EowQpovinasiw wan’ £2” tv— where 
Muegrave gives “ecwdgovinacw @A\’—preserving the termina 
tion, and destroying the verse.—-V. 885. Aldus has; 

Tlowats, ooo: tebvacw ev ‘lates QiAot 
where Musgrave reads re$vao’: gy I. 
a foul ——— where Aldus edited: V. 984. 

“Hea Tosavloy toy ev Fpwlae KEAAAOVUS § 

In the Herc. Fur. also, V. 3.”"Eliwzev o Megoiog with an 
Anapest in secundé sede, V. 583. ws Tapobev, adcouat, for 
axeofe, as it is found similarly situated in an lambic of Hip- 
polgtus. 290. Tay maporde uty Avywv. and as it must stand in 
Aivdromache 877. unde PavlaCov Suwv Ma pode ravde. 





and publishes : 











V. 1167. Mévevow tvo720:—it seems as if it should rather bes. 


Meésous” tvoract—as the second syllable of ivoracg is used long 
in the only Iambic verse, except the one quoted, in which we 
recollect it in Euripides: Orest. 1634. Edit. Porsoni. 

"Ovum 8’, evomrw modt Pondeopenceéle. 
—but this is not of great consequence, 

If Aldus had imagined, as Mr. Wakefield does, that this’final 
N should never be added when the following word begins with a 
consonant, he would surely have banished it on every possible 
Occasion; and not have inserted it where it clogs the verse; as 
it does, in the preceding examples. Aldus was certainly in- 
accurate; and in his MSS. of Euripides, the Attic Metrical 
Canons seem sometimes to have been observed, and sometimes 
to have been neglected. With respect to this final N, his in- 
consistency, indeed, may be adduced as a proof that he did not 
intend its omission as an useléss adjunct. To carelessness, and 
not to design, it must be attributed that, in these four plays, 
he uses equally before words beginning with the same conso- 
nants both *Qasecey and *Qacse, Esty and Eoh, "Eoinxev and "Ec- 
tnnty “RAAngw and “EAAnes, Avuacw and Asuast, "Avdoaicuy and 
"Av eaat. 

Aldus was little disposed, it should seem, to reject on prin 
ciple this N, for he preserves it generally with great care at 
the end of the verse ; a custom which is more honoured in the 
observance 
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observance than in the breach,—=and which Valckenaer strenu. 


ously recommends. For example: 1. When the following line 
begins with a vowel : 
Hecuna. 624, 5. —— maovaiois ty O25 206715 “OD? mmm 
ANDROMACHE. 405, 6. —— 12 0 w ociy ’Oux——4gc, 6 
wpe” a rarevev, “OV 7 ——O18, Q.m—iv nadcios caypaci ‘Oyo’ — 


TROADES. 60945 5. 





Soo warwy “Ours 














, : . ja — u * \ a: 3 oe dail ’ ; 
= ayn © te 272. ——Povredpariy. Ov yee. —333- —odnacw, 
Héw 542. Aiwaeceyv Onarois.——705. —ayaruacy *Aar’ 
£12 1102. —fpayiorw”Eowle matupis ——1147. diwarecev; “OP 
AULD —— 12.42. — wer Coon 5 “Aaiy Ke 1245. Oatorty. “Avbades 


0 §,———. 


II. When.a consonant is the first letter of the following 





verse; ‘lROADES, 46. ——diwacoey Marraas 4Ol. —ernvbavey 

Tlap1s —— 608. —crerovloow, where Musg. memexyoow Oprvav—— 
. ’ . P ‘ , . e 7 e 

926. — amwrerev Tecia te. ——Similar instances occur in the 


HEenrcures FuRENS. 44. 105. 153.176. 178. 197- 613. 1137. 

Yet so irregular is Aldus, that in the Andromache we find 
in V. 1156.7.—wdrece Toaasv—and in the Troades,—and in Here. 
Fur.474.§.—tupavvios Malioe—ps72.3.——t0F cysaciNexpuv-- 1335. 
— ioynwuact Tiviov.— Also in Tread. 998.9.—tcbriuacs Xue te. 

We again assert that these omissions of the final N must be 
reckoned as instances of carelessness in Aldus. If he had in 
truth judged the letter to be of no material utility, and had 
supposed that a vowel naturally short became long before any 
single consonant, when it stood at the end of an iambic foot, 
would he have published z/casg instead of [Measg *, in the follow- 
ing verses? 

Hecub. 767. Moi day tiyyav avin? wravio alons. 

1209. Tossa, mepit d: adpyog tury’ eh m1 OA. 

Suppl. 723. Bor 0: xai xwuvlds nv dye mau. 

Bacch. 216. Kavw dt veoxuoed ted’ ava mica anal. 

Andr. 700. Leuvoi Div densi ruevor ucla wba. 
Ton. 1639. “Agia y’ nusdv cdoupls, nai Qirrucaiye alan. 

In no one of these lines could Mcass stand, without destruc 
tion to the metre: but in such situations as did not de- 
mand the two mutes, Aldus gives IIéay.—-We have observed 
only one exception, which is—(ecs zicdsv, Jon. 30. and it 
must be remarked that, in places which admitted the addition 
of the N final, that letter is subjoined even in preference to 
the reading of wbaAis. Thus in Herc. Fur. 241—tsrxqmobacw 
modet, and 596—mao" Eidev MoAtGe 

It must be allowed that several verses may be found in the 
Euripides of Aldus, which resemble the reading of line 1o1 in 





\ 
* [TIréag is the poetic form: "Ex riv wits: xalld qwosrlndy Bag yivilas 


ating. Etym. Magn. 694. 38. 


the 





















the Supplices which Mr. Wakefield prefers. im his Si/va Crit, I. 
82. Hy.wy 2” cinovew a@poodonn Yop TI veov. where Aldus gives ; 
‘Huav Vanover mpozdonw ti yalp viov. 

For example: Herc. Purens,944. 

Tis pao didwos toka 3 ris ordre xepcss _ pr. 

In Mr. Wakefield’s edition of this play, we were surprised 
at his not having followed Aldus. -He has, however, admitted 
tig 0 brxov x the correction of Barnes, into his text: but he 
mentions neither the lection nor the editor of the Ed.-princeps. 
So also in this tragedy, of which the Aldine text is very 
corrupt, V.i1g2) © stress wl Vi : } 

Odiveilovy cues y” atv Exttiv ob Anny adv0v. 
and 1257. Power a 
| "Oux av aycoxal “Enna's amabia bavery. 

There is also in this play another verse, which appears. to 

defend: Mr. Wakefield and his Canon; 945. : 

TI pes rats Mumvivas Es axCucbe xpedv, 

or at least, it seems to have a final Eypirov lengthened before 
XP.° This, however, is one of the instances which were pros 
bably in the recollection of'Mr. Porson, when he said, in the 
note already cited: ‘ Ubi verbum in brevem vocalem desinit, 
eamque dua consonantes excipiunt, que brevem manere patiantur, vix 
credo exempla indubie fidei inveniri posse, in quibus syllaba ista 
producatur.” ——— 

All these passages demand correction, and have been emend- 
ed by editors or critics. In general, indeed, those verses, 
which contain an iambus ending in a short syllable, may be 
easily restored. The greater part merely require the addition: of 
a final N, others demand alterations equally slight ; and evi- 
dent corruptions are often observable in lines of this descrip- 
tion, independent of the metrical defect. 

It must be mentioned that Mr. Wakefield, in his edition of 
the Hercules Furens, adopts, as he tells the reader, Pierson’s 
correction of ’ayivas r'vd” ixwv for ap. yey ixwy, in V. 192. 
In V. 1257. he publishes: ’Oux dv o” dvxexo9 “EAaas—min the 
place of : ’Oux dv avacxoif’ “E —but he mentions neither the lec- 
tion of Aldus, which favours his own Canon ; nor this addition 
of o’, which restores sens¢ and metre to the passage. Musgrave, 
indeed, only says: * In Ed. Ald. deest o’.”—’ is omitted by 
Aldus, in the editions of Hervagius at Basil, 1537, 1544, 
and 16543 in Stiblinus’s, 1562; in Canter’s, 1574;.in Comme- 
lin’s, 1597; and in P. Stephens’s, 1602 *. Joshua Barnes (on 





__ ® We have ot Brubachius’s edition before use | 
Rey. Jury, 1799» Z what 
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what authority we know not, as he is silent in his notes) reads 
av 0 avaryet’ ‘E—-which is repeated by Carmeli, Musgrave, 
and Wakefield. 

In the remaining passage which we pine from this play, 
945. Mr. W. gives—aaCuobar xpewv, for AcCucbe xpewv, but 
proposes in the note in: 0 ev xepow Moxaovs. —To this cor- 
rection our consent must be refused. It is surprising that his 
Canon did not suggest to him: - AdCyche yep» M—as the 
ehange is slighter, and his favourite rule might appear to ‘re- 
ceive additional confirmation. | ° 

It is-hoped that ‘no example either of the added or of the 
emitted final N has escaped our research: but some instances 
may have passed unnoticed ; and if they occur to the learned 
reader, he will readily register them in their proper situation, 
Our examination of the first Euripides may probably seem long 
and tedious: but we thought it proper to correct beyond con- 
troversy the erroneous notion, that the omission of the N be- 
fore words beginning with consonants was the usual practice of 
Aldus. Had it, however, appeared that Aldus left out this letter 
always, ox at least much more frequently than he inserted it, 
surely an appeal to the authority of his text, in order to prove 
that a short vowel is rendered Jeng by its position in the latter 
part of an iambic foot, would be extremely hazardous. Such 
a reference, indeed, would tend.to render nugatory the best 
exertions of modern critics; and would overturn the 
greater portion of the Attic Canons, which the scholars of the 
last and present century have been endeavouring to establish. 

The text of the Aldine Euripides was the ground which, in 
the year 1755, Jopocus JoHANNEs STRUCHTMEYERUS—Peace 
to his manes !—assumed, in order to defend the admission of 
Anapests into the second and fourth places of Iambics. He de- 
voted the ezghth chapter of the second book of his ANIMADVER- 
stones Criticz to this laudable purpose ; and notably has he 
performed the supposed duty! The success of that critic will 
be equal who shall contend for the omission of augments ; and 
who shall wish to demonstrate that the penultimate of comparative 
adjectives in IQN * miay be used short ; or that any Ionic pes 
culiarity may be tolerated -in the poets of the Attic Dialect! 
Mr. Wakefield + censures Musgrave, gui non semper, ut sapty 





* We had here intended to insert a note on these comparatives : 
but our remarks on this point have so greatly accumulated, that they 
are much too extensive to be so arranged. We shall therefore offer 
yrs 7 the public in a future Number, ‘as a Supplement to this long 

rticle. 


+ Silva Critica F. 8x. : 
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banc scripturam servaverit. Itis generally understood that this 
editor did-not perform the arduous and wearisome task of core 
recting his own text of Euripides. Some friends attempted to 
supply his place: but, when the numerous typographical 
errors.of this edition are considered, who can be surprised that 
a N, or that any other letter, is left out, or is added? Those 
who examine Musgrave’s-notes, and his Exercitationes in Euri- 
pidem, will find that he ought not to be deemed a favourer of 
Mr. Wakefield’s Canon. The examples of an added N are too 
numerous, when compared with those of an omitted N, which 
can be gleaned from his annotations, for them to be attributed 
to any other cause than his own carelessness as a transcriber, 
or the inattention of his printer. 

Little can be advanced in favour of this Canon from the 
editions between those of Aldus and Musgrave; for, till the 
time of Valckenaer and Markland, no publisher of Euripides 
is consistent and uniform. ‘They all sometimes add, and some 
times omit, this final N. To the two great names which have 
been just recorded, must now be added that of Mr. Porson; 
who has shewn his accuracy by his insertions of this letter in 
his Hecusa and OreEsTEs. 

It has been observed, also, that no confidence can bé placed 
in the MSS. of the tragedies, on account of their irregularity ; 
and that we can have no dependence on the verses which 
are quoted by the Grammarians and other authors ; for they 
are most frequently exhibited as if they were prosaic citations, 
and the final N is inserted or neglected without even the ap- 
pearance of systematic regularity. 

The antient inscriptions, however, lay claim to some 
authority. ‘The stone-cutters were, we take it for granted, 
an ignorant set of men: but, if the addition of this N final 
had been in truth merely a trick and quackery of modern 
times; if the authors had left out this consonant on 
principle ; what sound reason can be alleged, to induce the 
belief that this uninformed race could ever havé thought of 
making such an insertion? About the metre, who can ima- 
gine them to have been solicitous ?—Yet this letter is always 
inserted as far as our examination has extended, in poetic in- 
scriptions, before a word beginning with a consonant, where the 
verse requires a long syllable *. : 


It 


anh 





* 'The instances which have occurred to us are in Hexameters and 
Pentameters. The reader may examine: Chandler’s Inscriptious, 
P.I. p.4. 1X. p. xe XXXVII. ou. p. 58 XLVILL. p. 67. 
a « Pococke, p- 30. VULI. In Gruter IIT. Ps 1068.— roger bu- 
oiay [Dorv. in Charit. p. 461.] Brunck Ill. p. 183. Ep. 169. 
2 gives: 
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‘- It‘is strange,’ also, that the Gteeks should be “imagined to 
have "placed only the short iota and the E YuAov or short E, 
and none of the other short vowels, in the final syllable of 
words at the end of the Jambus, or-at the beginning of the 
Trocheus. To the latter, they had iiot the liberty of adding 
the N ; and where is the short A, or the short Y, or where 
is ‘the short O, or o wixpedv, to be found in such a posi« 
tion ?—These théy never admitted into it; nor can the cor 
ruption of MSS. produce even plausible instances,’ Who can 
suppose, then, that they would arbitrarily make a short vowel 
long, merely on account of its situation at the close of a foot in 
the middle of a verse; when they possessed the power of length- 
ening it, in compliance with metrical custom, by adding another 
consonant; a final N ?— 
~" "The Greeks, it must be noted also, never allowed the Ictus 
in Iambic poetry to fall on the final short syllable of an hyper- 
dissyllabic word. Dawes thus marks the Ictus or accentus on 
the first three lines of the Hecuba: Misc. Crit, 191. 

a _.,. Hyd vexpedv xevOacdvar nots oxdlou mrurag 

“ “Kumev, tv abns xabpig Susalas Fesiv, 
Tloavdwpos, “Exatns mais yerus tng Kioctws. * 


. ‘From this scheme of marking the. Jctus, the following carols 
larymay be deduced: As the Jctws in the Iambic metre falls on 
the second or long syllable of the Jambus, it must be placed in the 
Tribrachys on the middle syllable, in the spondeus on the second, 





a ot he 


ives: %rore—as he does—i}:vz1, Not. p. 288, where the Oxford 

arbles have: peer, and iba, p. 299. whicre Murator!, p. 1626. 
edits, %cv:zy which Dorville also pursues, 1. c. p. 504 
| Brunck, however, is as-usual inconsistent ; for, as in his Apollonius 
Rhodius, the N is not always rejected ; so in his Analécta, in opposi- 
tion to the preceding omissions, may be added: IIT. 189. CKC. aeons 
as in Gruter. 304. DCCVITI. tieec:, ubi Letchius ex conjecture 
Maffei, p. 64. is waci. 711. *Esyev yoe—from Muratori, 1502. and 
ZIT. Kel craic Movewys from Gruter, IT. 1036. 9. St 
~*'These passages do not relate, it must be owned, to the law Jaid 
down by Mr. W. for lambics: but they,may, perhaps, merit the 
notice of those who banish this letter before a consonant in the Ca- 
sura of Hexameters. Is not Mr. W, one of that number? 


* Bentley’s mode of placing the Jcius in Iambics may be found in 
his admirable Schediasm on the Metre of Terence. Dawes abuses 
ity as he does its author on all proper and improper occasions; yet 
from Bentley’s mode his rule is evidently formed. We refer to 
Dawes’s. plan, as the Canon is his which has been just cited about 
the last syllable of hyperdisyllabic words. The accents are omitted, 
in order to prevent any mistake about the mark for the /ctus. 
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in. the Dactslus ¢ on the secand,. and‘in the Anapestus on the third 
or last syllable *. 

Hence on Arist. Plut. 965. for —rév & | Coby xa | reo I 
sia, Dawes prefers the. Baroc. MS. lection, @do%e, in 
order that the Jctus may not fall on the final syllable, of a.trisyl- 
labic word, ‘dof, and adds: ‘¢ Severiores Musas coluisse. video 
poetas Aiticos, quam que in vocis hyperdisyllaba ultimam correptam 
cadere paterentur.” Misc. Crit. p’art tf. 

Let us try a few of the Aldine examples which Mr. Wake- 
field has cited in defence of his Canon: Diatribe, P: 5 and 36. 


Hecub. 232. "Oud? waece pee Zevs, TpEpEL d° omens Ope 
1178. 7Es tis yuvoiwmas tay =e éipiné mange 


Silv. Crit. I. p. 81. 


288. Ka: rad’ epeducces Tives EQioTact Jopr04$- 
290. Eaaiuxaci duspuart menzCelee 


1440. Eioilayé copicy. OpKb rug x Doves. 


All these five instances are in direct contradiction to Dawes’s 
Canon; for in each of these verses the Jctus must fall on the 
final shots syllable of words ‘which are hyperdisyllabic. In our 
opinion, however, Dawes’s Canon is eminently right: it is 
founded on truth and reason. An Epsilon, terminating a word 
of three or four syllables, is too feeble aletter to bear the stress 
or Ictus, which must necessarily be placed on some particular 
syllables i in every line, in order to give to it the elasticity and 
spring which every metre demands. ‘The position of this Ictus 
is the characteristic mark which distinguishes one species of 
verse from another, and verse itself from prose. 

What confusion, it may be added, would arise in several 
Iambics, if the final N were neglected ! For example, how 
would this line be divided: 

‘Oudeis ExrodInre ra yews dimccios dive : 
Menander apud Stob. Grot. Fl. x. p. 6g. and p. 276. of 
the unfinished Stobzus of Nic. Schow.— Whether the third 
foot of this line be disyllabic, or trisyllabic, ‘the Icfws“must fall 
on the ge, the final syllable. of an hyperdisyllabic word which 
is impossible.—Read ?xaodrncev, and the difficulty orimpracti~ 
cability of scansion_is removed;.and the Jctus rests ona syllable 
lengthened . position, Again: 

"O 0% be nKonaiOnee poEXps TS pos Try OSpave 


Menander apud Hermog. de ‘Invent. {V.—In this verse, the 
omitted N produced exactly, the same error and ambiguity. 


~- 





* The Proceleusmaticus is not an admissible foot in Tambicey ey ast 
+t Conkereme etlam ‘Pp. 3206. Vito 942 62 Mad BIT ghd 


Z 3° Read, 
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Read, sxorsuduosy, as by accident it is published by Foanmes 


Clericus. 
Euripides, Cyclops. 144. 
2Ey ciauact vew; -olv, 1 iparg od vans 
The editions rightly give ofjnaew; which added N enables 
the last syllable of the trisyllabic to support the Ictus. So in 


- this Trochaic verse in Ipheg. in Taur. 1241. 


Tots to wrsiov doo: Oeois oor re onyoisva Yer. 


In the second Dipodia, the words é:3ée: 9e07¢ do not form a legiti- 
mate Trocheu; and Anapestus; for in this metre, when an Anapese 
tus assumes the place of the Trocheus, the regular foot, the Ictus 
must be made on the first of its three syllables. ‘Thus: ¢ ue 
answering to *~ uv. The true reading is—idéow beoi;—and 
sors must be pronounced monosyllabice.—Farther illustration 
scems unnecessary. —~ 

There is still one point of view in which this Canon of Mr. 
Wakefield must be considered. He asserts that a short vowel 
at the close of a word is lengthened, 0b vim pause in sylladé 
postrema vogis, at the end of a foot in Anapasticis et Iambicis, 
and in the beginning of a foot im Heroicis ; and that the final 
WN is unnecessary in such situations. 

Ernesti, as was remarked, observes, 7 Hom. I]. A’. 2, that 
in tie Florentine and first Aldine Homer the final N is genee 
rally omitted, in mecio versu, ubt syllaba ultima est in Casura. 

Mr. Wakefield appcars to suppose that the Cesura in Iambics 
is different from the Cesura in Heros; for he assigns one 
place, namely, the close of the foot, for the influence of the 
{Cesyral] pause in the former metre ; and another, that is, the 
beginning of the foot, for the same influence in the latter. 

‘The Iambic metre of the Tragic Poets (for we must confine 
our remarks to that alone) has two IJncisions, or towas. The 
first is the Jncisio metrica, by which the verse may be divided 
into single feet, or Dipsdia, as: Orest. 1. 


"Orn io | Tv oy | dv des | you od? | ésrciv | iaz0g, 


The second is the Jucisio Cesurarum, by which the rhythm 
af the metre js regulated *: 


"Pus | icky cudtv dewvev aid? grew irc, 
: Bentley 


* So Eentiey. It was our wish to have proceeded to some length in 
the illusiretion of the incisions of the lambic metre: but the enormous ex- 
tent of this article compels us to omit what might have proved, perhaps, 
of some ~: utility to those who are desirous of entering deeply into 
the metrical excellencies of the antfent tragedians. We may, haw- 
excy, refer them to the observations of the old Grammarians, pub- 


5 _ ished 























Bentley observes, Schediasm. de Metris Terentianis: Omne 
versuum genus suam habet C&SURAM sive INCISIONEM, gua 
verbum terminatur, et vox in decursu pautum interquiescit. 

In the Dactylic Heroic Hexameter, this pause frequently ap- 
pears to lengthen a final short: syllable, which falls in the Cz- 
sura; that is, a short syllable which closes a word and begins 
a foot. In Iambic verse, such a power of elongation could 
never be allowed to the Cesural pause; for the first syllable of 
every foot, from the nature and constitution of the metre, may 
be short ; and must necessarily be short, in three of the six feet 
of which the Senarian is composed. 

If the Cesural pause were-to have effect at the end of the foot, 
in this metre, the rhythmus of Iambics would be totally lost ; 
and we might expect verses in which each Dipodia would 
consist of two disyllables, or of one quadrisyllable: but no 
such verses, unless in corrupt instances, appear in the, Tra- 
gedies. ‘They would, indeed, be ranked among the xaxouetpa 
by the old Grammarian ‘T'rypho, whom Mr. Burgess has cited 
in his remarks on Dawes, M, Cr. 441. His whole note me- 
rits an attentive perusal. 

It is curious to observe that, much in the same manner in 
which Mr, Wakefield has tried to confine the power of. the 
pause in lengthening short vowels, to the /ast syllable of the 
foot, in Tragic Iambics, Joun CorNneELius DE Pauw has ate 
tempted to fix it on the Jast syllable of the foot in Heroie Hex- 
ameters. ‘This doctrine he has promulgated in several of his 
notes on Quintus Calaber; and he has been very justly repre- 
hended for advancing such an opinion, by Dorviile, in his 
Critua Vannus, p. 318 et seq. 

De Pauw had also, long before the appearance of his an 
tus Calaber, thus remarked on a verse which he pa/ms on Me- 
nander ; 


Apradiads cy Tcuvev ov aA‘oxEl os 
(p. 176. Ed. Cler. and apud Athen. IV. p. 132.) after he had 
scornfully rejected Bentl-y’s corrections; * Nam quod tu fort? 





lished by Putschius: to the decisions of Bentley, in his tract on the 
metres of Terence ; to those of Dawes and his learned editor Burgessg 
and to the remarks in the Crit. Vang. of Dorville, on the subject of the 
Cesural pause and power, in Heroic Hexameters and Jambics. The 
sentiments of Dorville, indeed, are interlarded with a degree of scur- 
rility and abuse which is unpardonable in a philological work. De 
Pauw merited not compassion ; for he was arrogant, abusive, preci- 
pitate, and totally without judgment :—yet his blunders might have 
been corrected, by his adversary, without a forfeiture of that civilized 
character which becomes the profound scholar and the genuine critic. 
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agnoras, ego unacum Eruditioribus scio, ultima in tovyavlov PRO- 


DUCITUR propter spixitum asperum in voce adicxtlat, et VIM CRe 
SURH.”==We assert, as we have.on some former occasion ob- 
served, that the spiritus asper has no power, nor influence, which 
can lengthen a preceding short final vowel. 

- Instead of offering any observations on.this note of de Pauw, 
wwe,shall transcribe Dorville’s, remarks on it, from his Critica 
Vanity por327J eis + ) 


Ni a romeilioy producitur, ubine quidem umbra czsure est! 
Sane secundam dsqodiay in trimetro, Jambo video in ultima hujus vocis 
finiri, Cesuram nullam pe sina |S Metricorum | stolidissime, 
nescis cesuram in Jambica nunquam aliquid posse operari ad producen- 
dam. syllabam., Nam casus in hoc carmine nequit dari, ut syllaba, in 
am cesura cadit, cum natura sit brevis, ob versum firi longa debeat. 
Nam’ nihil vetat, quo minus brevis maneat. Imo rectius brevis, quam 
longa, in omni casu crit. . 
 §© St in hoc tuo versu fingere velis, syllabam ON posse produci beneficio 
Jinite Svaodias, vel, quam Barnesius sepe crepat, vi fmalis, fingas hoe 
per me licet. Imo quoniam Jambicus ter feritur secundum Terentianum, 
fp: 94+ contende ultimam cujusque dvacdias posse product non modo, verum 
etiam ultimam cujusque pedis, quoniam Horatius H. P. Vs. 2 53+ ait 
dambum senos ictus reddere, et, EYERTE.OMNEM PROSODIAM.” 


The quotation is long, but it-is too closely allied to the sub- 
ject before us to admit abbreviation. With it we shall con- 
clude ; for it seems unnecessary to pursue this topic farther, 
In the: arguments and proofs which have been advanced, we 
have endeavoured to evince that Mr. Porson, when he inserted 
the final N, in his edition of the.Hecuba, instead of rendering 
himself liable to censure, deserved the praise of the learned 
reader. | | 
‘We have been desirous of shewing, in opposition to the ase 
settions of Mr, Wakefield, that the omission of the final N, 
when a long syllable is demanded, is not sanctioned in Euri- 
pides by the authority of Aidus; and that it is not established 
by the steady practice of_any other editor, nor by the metrical 
rules ‘of any critic. or grammarian, antient or modern *. ben 

a ave 





~ * The great Bentley’s opinion on this subject, though he has exe 
pressed it rather carelessly, may be collected from the following pas- 
sage; in which he wa Se the examination of the defective Anapestics 
which Mr. Boyle had produced against the critic’s and Terentian’s 
famous Canon ; : 
Be Thy Asog avary icobyvever 

aT Aid thy Alai— = Prom. 122. 
and the [Vth like it, 

mops Tov Warworg tv _— 

Xtc l6Wcv0)————e er. 565. 
aaah mt 595 oe —_ 
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have aimed at demonstrating that, if such a rejection were to - 


be adopted, it would render the scansion (and, indeed, the 
rhythm) of several verses doubtful; and that it would totall 
annihilate the laws by which the Jacisio Cesurarum, and the 
consequent pause of the voice, are regulated in the Greek 
tragedies :—the most admirable of all the compositions which 
have escaped the ravages of time, and the still more levelling 
destruction of barbarism. , 

It was originally intended, after an examination of Mr. 
Wakefield’s Diatribe, to have presented our readers with an 
ample account of Mr. Por}on’s editions of the Hecuba and 
Orestes. At that time, however, we had formed no just esti- 
mate of the number of pages which this critique would occupy; 
nor how much our undertaking would trespass on the patience 
of those readers, who consider the Monthly Review as a 
vehicle of general information. ‘To these, any unusually large 
portion of classical investigation must in course appear tedious; 
as the variety of the materials, of which our work is usually 
composed, forms in their opinion one of its first excellencies, 
It is incumbent on us, therefore, to comprise in as short a 
compass as possible our concluding remarks : 

«* The Critic’s laws the Critic’s patrons give ; 
For we, who live to please, must please to live.’? 

With regard to the general merits then of these two plays, 
our learned friends may form a very just notion, by duly 








-- —— 


‘¢ These two verses, as our Examiner imagines, are ended witha 
Trochee, the last syllable being short. Now methinks a man of half 
the learning of Mr. Boyle might have known, that >, may be lon 
here, by adding N to it before a consonant, as poets frequently do: 
STUY VEVTIy Wil2voiwire | 

‘«‘ This very fable, that Mr. B. quotes, might have taught him; 

"Emaodasct Oirées clegtase V. 173. 
er that verse in Supplic. 
'OubpoPegeios 5 cviucts ayeiase V. 366 
er these of Aristophan. 
“Ahos dracunxbelc Grail ay Sviocte Plut. 
*Talecs wy KA pacers ds Dacor oPase Nub. 

<¢ In all which places, and a hundred more that it’s easie to allege, 
the syllable c, is long; as if it were pronounced, swaasasou, ipbeoi= 
posrity Achy and @uch And these examples are all found in the 
middle of verses, lest the Examiner should make any exceptions, if 
they were at the end of Anapests.”’ 

Bentley’s meaning is plain, but the expression is deficient. The 
words should have been qwritten as they were pronounced ; and as the 


final N was requisite in speaking these verses, it should have been added 
by the ¢ranscriber and printer. 


weighing 
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weighing the editor’s mode of proceeding in those Passage 
against which Mr. Wakefield produced his artillery. Their 
opinions may also be guided and confirmed by an examination 
of the notes which have been quoted from Mr. Porson’s anno. 
tations, in the course of this article. We must recommend 
those, however, who are desirous of forming a more minute 
and accurate judgment of these new editions, to derive it 
from the books themselves; and we may urge them to 
observe the patient accuracy of the editor, in restoring a 
variety of atticisms to the text of his tragedies, some of 
which had been totally neglected, some only mentioned in 
annotations, and some perhaps partially restored. 

Mr. Porson, it must be remarked, has wholly rejected the 
divisions into acts and scenes; which, we apprehend, are not 
to be found in any MSS.: but he has marked the first entrance 
of the characters, by prefixing the names in capitals, ina see 
parate line, before their first speech; after which, they are 

laced on the side of the page. 

In the Choral Odes, Mr. P. has omitted the numerous tech- 
nical terms which some editors have added from the metrical 
Scholia of Triclinius, who had borrowed them probably from 
Hephestion ; and where a monostrophic chorus, as in Orestes, 
from 1346 to 151g. has been divided frequently into several 
Lhpopas, it appears in this edition without any such distinction. 

With respect to the emendations and explanations which 
have been proposed in the notes and various works of modern | 
Critics, those only are recorded which possess some kind of 
probability. Due attention is generally paid to the exertions 
of Valckenaer; while the ramblings of Reiske are mostly con- 
demned to a merited oblivion, 

In his own notes, the Professor has carefully registered the 
Attic Canons established by former critics, whenever a proper 
opportunity occurred ; and ‘he has added others to the general 
stock, which claim the attention of his younger readers, and are 
entitled to the praise of the learned, for their truth and acute- 
ness. In the composition also of his own animadversions, it 
must be particularly stated, Mr. P. has given his remarks with 
a brevity and decision which can spring only from a mind 
which, after long and patient study, has well digested its 
author. Let the real admirer of the Greek stage peruse them 
with no common degree of attention; they will teach him 
that a cluster of cant phrases and smart quotations, and aa 
assemblage of jejune remarks and unnecessary or indefensible 
conjectures, are not the sole materials which are requisite 
tor the formation of an useful commentary on an antient aus 


thor. aid 
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It must be observed, however, that this laudable brevity, at 

which Mr. Porson has aimed so successfully, is in some in- 

. stances productive of a degree of obscurity, and must render 
many of the notes difficult to be comprehended by young 
readers. We would recommend rather a fuller style to the 
learned Professor, in his illustrations of the remaining tra- 
gedies ; and though the size and, perhaps, the price of each 
little volume may be increased by such a plan, it will render 
them doubly valuable to the purchasers. 

In enumerating the various lections of MSS., and in record- 
ing new readings, Mr. Porson is clear and perspicuous ; and 
in general all conjectures are referred with considerable care 
to their original author. In giving the references to the an- 
tient writers who have imitated Euripides, or have alluded to 
him, or have introduced passages from his plays into their 
works,, our lamentation has alrcady been expressed, that the 
learned editor did not exhaust the subject. He, and he proe 
bably alone, could have given such a collection of passages 
from the whole circle of Greek literature, as would have illus- 
trated his own author and the quoter; as might have rendered 
luminous many dark passages; and would have delighted the 
veteran scholar, while he intormed the less enlightened student. 
Mr. Porson, as was formerly stated, for the most part confines 
himself to the mention of those passages in which any various 
lection is preserved ; or from which some explanation may be 
derived. 

It is much to be wished that the Greek writers should be 
illustrated, as far as may be possible, by each other. In order 
to render our meaning more clear to the reader, we have tran- 
scribed, from the margin of our Euripides, a list of the pas- 
sages which are quoted, or to which reference is made, by Eu- 
stathius in his Commentaries on Homer. It is placed at the 
end of this portion of our critique; and though, as we apprehend, 
it may be enlarged, yet still it may render some service to young 
scholars. To them we beg to recommend, as an excellent 
exercise, an examination of each place; that they may note 
carefully whether it be merely an incidental remark, or slight 
quotation; or whether it will confirm old readings, or suggest 
new lections, which claim record at least, if they be not ena 

titled to adoption, 
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INDEX locorum, ex Euripipis Hecusa e¢ Oreste ab Evsr. 
THIO in Comment. ad HoMeRUM citatorum, accommodatus ad 
paginas Editionis Basiliensis, M.D.LX. 

HEcusa. 
_ V.1. Eustathius * in Iliad. Y’. p. 1294.7. ef p. 1397. 3. 
p- 1490. 5.— Vid. in ll. Y. J 409: 51.—V. 3. He A. 776. 23. 
Il. 1109. 33-—V. 8. Il. Z. 512.—V.9. Il. °.9700; tan 
‘V.1q4. Il A. 36. 17.—-V.21. ILE. 413: 50. K. 790. 38. 


: N. 939. 43- Hac tria loca laudat R.P. Addas Il. A. 780. 38. 


Il. X. 1374 6.—V.25. Il. Q%.1490.5.—V. 29. Il. P. 1144, 

41. Il, Z. 518. 33.—-V. 64. Il. B. 189. 20,—V. 65. 
Nh. A. 876.12. I. gece 39. Odyss. P*. 624.9. Vid. etiam 
Tl, A. 19.—V. 70, i. B. 131, 23. ef Od. T. 713. 49. R.P— 
V. 80. Il. E. 970. §.—V. 100. Il..N, 884. 17.—V. 104, 
Ih. B. 184. fo, 125. Wid. Il. B. 215. 28.—V,. 134. Il. 
BY. 152. 37.—V. 208. Vid. Od. K. 390. 7.—V. 247. Od. 
A, 166. 8 —V. 264. Od. K. 381. 4s. RP. Addas. Il. T. 
"31244. §3-=V. 290. Hl. A. g7. 32e—V. 292. Vid. Il. Avis. 
36. Od. A. 63.7. Adjung. Schol. Ar. Pl. 87.-=V. 298. Vid. 
Wl. B. 158. 25.—V. 299. Il. ©. 614. 15. Od. X. 788. 38. 
V.321. Od. ©. 749. 53.—V. 323. ll. A. 352. 48. UH, 
535.12. Il. K. 720. 16 —V, 324. Il. H. 568. 4o. Od. © 
320. 5.—V. 325. Il. ¥. 1411 8.—V. 341. Od. T. 710 
g0.-—V. 346. Il. A. 97. 31.--V. 349. U.N. 928. 46. HL 
1094. 2.—V. 352. Il. X. 1195. 1.—V. 363. Il VF. 314. 
48.—V. 425. Il. Z. 639. 57. Add. Ul. 22%. 1498. 22.6 
V.a45. U.P. 301.19. Od. A. 34. 13.—V. 446. Il. K. 729. 
1s —V. 454. Od. A. 450. 22.—-V. 462. Od. Z. 254. 0. 
255. 50.—=V. 529. Il. QO. 828.6—V. 557. Il. A. at. 42. 
mV. 574. Il. B. 163. go. R, P.—V. 595- Tl, B, 252. 43. 
nh. K. 708. 9, Od. A. 37. 32-— V. 604. Il. E..393-27. Il 
=. 967. 43-—V. 6c6. Od. 2. 665. 23. Vv. 607. . fl. N. goo. 
44+ R. P. Add. Il. ¥. 1282. 32.—-V. 611. Il. A. 42. 38. 
Vid. Od. Tl, 612. 32.—V. 639. IL T. 301. 16.—V, 642. 
fl. A. gt 37-—V. 643. Il A. 31. 42. UH. 0.300. 52. Ul. IL. 
1076.17.—V. 648 Il. A. 18. 10.—-V.685. fl. B. 182. 46. 
R. P.—V. 698. Vid. Ii. As 97. 40. e Il, T. 291. 4. et Odyss, 
A. 40. $. —_V, 717> Od. » §52- 43- eV. 730. Il. 2.1173 
22. Od. ©. 292. 4.—V. ree Vid. Il. B. 165. 21e=V. 802, 
I, 1.653. 5. R. P.—V. 820. Eustathii locus, quem memorab, 
R.P. est in Miad. A. 777. 49. et Stobai locus est Flor. Wl. 1s. 
—V. 831. Vidend. fortein ll. B. 1968. 20—V. 851. Od. I. 





* Jn Harles’s edition of Fabricius, Bisu. Gre. Vol. I. p. 475. 
FOUR passages are registered, as cited by Eustathius from the Haske, 
and only ong from the Orestes. 
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609. 47.-+V. 881. Tl. H. 571. 3.—V. 904. I. B. 143. 13. 
Il. H. 528. 34. Il. K. 700. 41.—V.gorr. Il. B. 182. 35— 
V.o14. ILE. gog.—V. 916. Il. M, 865. 7.—V. or7. I. 
F. 345. 4o.—V. org. Il. H. 568. 20. Il. 2. 963. 9.— 
V.o25. Il. B. 156. 14. R.P.—V.°927. Il. E. 962. 16.—~ 
V. 936. Il. Ps 326. 38. Tl. H. 565. 21. UT. 1229.23. I 
¥. 1420. 38 Od, IT. 608. 24.—V. 938. Il. B. 287. 28, 
V.939. Ib A. ¥8.10.—V. 967. Od. IT. 613. 29.—V. ogo. 
il. K. 707. to. ef Il. ¥. 1312, 20. R.P.° Addas Il. A. 39. 
29.—V. 1009, Il. H. 553. 11. Tl. N. 892. 25.—V. 1046. Th. 
P. 1168. 38.—V. ro8o. Il. B. 271. 33.—V. 1081. Od. @. 
323. 34.—Vi 1255. Od. FT. 127.17. R. P.—V. 1287. IB. 
142. 37.—V. 1284. Vid. Il. N. 884. 17.— 


ORESTES, 


V. 6.7. Vid. Eustath. in Od. A. 457. 7.—=V. 12. Tl. E. 45g. 
ro€4ll Y.'8273. 19.—V. 26. Il. B. 250. 38. R. P.—V; go. 
“Tl, A. 32.31. Od. A. 444. 45.—V. 43. Il. B. 128. 50. Il. 
E. 399. 29 —V. 54. Il. A. 98.12. R. P.—V. 55. Il. B. 190. 
4—V. 72. Il. T. 639. 22.V. 81. Ll. Z. 517. 32.—V. 87. 
Il. A.rr0. 28. ef Il. K. 730. 47. et Od. T. 683. 19. R. P.— 
V.irg. Il. A. 375. 25.—V.126. I. B 131.7. Il. Z. 509. 31. 
V. 127. Il. TP. 290. 34.—V.. 129. I.Z. 524. 34.—V. 190. Od. 
A. 71.50. Eustathius citat ex*Euripide, maleoperlou uileds, (que 
tamen sunt verba Sophoclis, Trach. 1125.) pro alpopoyou prciless.— 
V. 205. Vid. Il. 2. 973. 4.—eV.207. Il. A. 17.31. Od, Q. 
845. 1.—V. 222. Il. K. 705. zo. —V. 228, Vid. Il. P. 1124. 43. 
Od. A. 38. 50. Od. © 761. £8. in quibus locis ndv, at recte yruni, 
in Od. I. 601. 17.—V. 245. Il. E. 417. 22,—V. 250. II. 
678. 26.—V. 254. Il. A. 53. 49.—-V. 256. Il. M. 863. 53. 
oll. 3. 994. 38.—V. 324. Il. A. 332. 38—377. Il. B. 189. 47% 
—V. 382. Il. O. 573. 5%-—V. 387. Il. I. 667. 19, R.P. Ad- 
das Il. T. 1236.11. Il. ¥. 1405. 4o.—V. 4o7. Il. A. 639. 23. 
—V. 420. Il. I. 695.31. f1.K.745.2. Ll. 1. 1066. 6.—V. 451. 
Il. A.128. 49.—V. 470. Il. Z. 517. 37.—V. 545. Vid. Od. A. 
171. 47.——V. 613. Il. A. 43. 47.—-V. 646, Il. E. 435. 45. 
—V. 692. Il. ©. 576. 37.—V. 699. Il. @. 592. 20.— 
V. 710, Il. ¥. 1396. 36.—V. 725. Il. I. 688. 25. I 
N. 895. 4.—V. $38. Il. X. 1363. 15.—V. 868. Il. X. 1363. 
14.<V.gog. Il. HM. 1082. 25. Ll. 2.1463. 1. e¢ Il. 2D. rass, 
21—V.y22. % Omissum versum citat Eust. in Nl. B. 270. 
43. et alicubi ad Dionysium, nisi fallor.” R,.P.—Non fallitur 
vir doctissimus. Laudat Eustath, in Dionysium. V. 247, 
p. 172. Edit. Oxon. 1697. dt omisso. Addas quogque Eust, 
in fl, B.242. 18.—V. 970. Il. X.1366. 33.—V.1oor Od. M. 
475.49. R.P.—V. rors. Ul. ©. 595. 49.—V. 1024. — 
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Ih. A. 56 30.—V. 1084. Il. H. 538. 17.—V.1tr1. Od. A; | 


157. 21e——V.1113. Il I 684. 6.—V. 1:23. Vid. Il. B. 129, 
So.m—V. 1134. ILE. 435. 461.—V.1135. Il. B. 185, 37.— 
V.1160 Ih. K. 720. 20 —-V. 1187. Piocem. in Iliad. p. 3. 45, 
— V.1203. Il. H. 564. 26. Il ©. 619 18.—V. 1248. Vid. Hl, 
A. 55. 40.—V. 1258. Il. E. 417. 12 —V.1279. Il. 2.948. 22, 
et Od. E. 230.14. R.P. Addas Il Q. 1517. 19.—V. 1365, 
Il. Q. 1475. 43 —V.1370 Il. E. 399. 4.——V. 19-9. Il X, 
1380. 5,-—V. 1383. Il. B. 287. 29 —V.1564. Vid. Il A. 7. 
40.——-V, 1637 ll. B. 214. 9. IT. 290. 43. IL, T. 1238. 52. 
—V.1657. Vid. Il. A. 15.38.— 

It was intended to have noted what each of these passages 
contributed to the illustration of these two tragedies: but we 
must again plead want of room for not fulfilling our intention. 


[To be concluded in our next Number, by some Remarks on the Compa- 





ratives terminating in :§1N. | br CB. uy 





MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 
For JULY, 1799. 


NOVELS. 


Art. 12. Charite & Polydorus, a Romance. ‘Translated from the 
French of the Abbé Barthélémy. 12mo. 2s. sewed. Dilly. 


Art. 13. Carite &° Polydorus ; to which is prefixed a Treatise on 
Morals. By J. J. Barthélémy. ramo. 3s. sewed. Otridge. 1799. 
7T 0 these translations are prefixed a neat life of Barthelémy: at 
the close of which, in the last-mentioned edition, an interpreta- 
tion, different from our own, and (we hope) a truer, Is given to a 
pointed speech of tl:e author,—on we know what authority. 
Enough has already been said (Rev. vol. xxvii. p. 525.) of the 


original; the versious are both elegant. 


Art.14. Iidegerte, Queen of Norway. From the German of 

Augustus Von Kotzebue. By Benjamin Thompson, jun. 12mo. 

2 Vols. 7s. sewed. Lane. 1798. | 

This prose epopexa may bear comparison with several of the heroic 
romances of Ossian. It is indeed not narrated with equal loftiness, 
nor with equal taste; and many modernisms occur, as at the begin- 
nings of the cantos, and at p. 140. vol. 1. which disturb the illusion, 
and unpleasantly recall the imagination from other times to our own: 
—but the story has great interest; the style has a poetical glow, 
and a rhapsodical rapidity ; the touches of deep pathos and sublime 
sentiment are many ; and the interspersed allusions to Gothic my- 
thology are classically selected.——At Hanover, in 1698, was printed 
in 12mo. a German romance entitled Hildegard, whence the fable of 
Ildegerte is chiefly borrowed. This romance is in its turn derived 
partly from the ninth book of Saxo Grammaticus, and partly from 
the second book of the Danish history of Johannes Meursius. 


Art. 


ay: 
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Art.15. Gil Blas corrigé ; ou Histoire de Gil Blas de Santillane : 
Par M. de Sage, &c. Par J. N. Osmond. 12mo. 4 Vols: 16s. 
Boards. Lackington, &c. 1798. 

The novel of Gil Blas (to borrow the words of M. Osmond’s 
preface) is so well known, that it would be useless to dwell on the 
merits of that celebrated romance. It is written in an easy and 
familiar style, and it contains a greater number and variety of idiomatic 
expressions than are to be found in most.other works: but, with all 
its beauties, it presents passages so exceptionable, that many have 
hesitated to recommend the perusal of it to young persons. It has 
therefore been the intention of the editor carefully to expunge all 
profane, low, and indecent expressions. He has also altered some 
episodes of an immoral tendency: but, in general, both the sense 
and language of the original have been faithfully preserved. 

To this modest and fair account of a neat and correct edition, it 
only seems necessary to add that, at the end of the fourth volume, 
a poetical anthology occurs ; consisting of many well-chosen passages 
from didactic, lyric, and dramatic French poets, which are adapted 


to be read in schools. Tay. 


POETIC and DRAMATIC, 


Art. 16. Nelson’s Triumph ; or the Battle of the Nile: A Poem. 
By William Thomas Fitzgerald, Esq. 4to. 1s. Stockdale. 
Speaking of the British heroes who accomplished the victory of 

the Nile, this poet asks : 

é Where is the pen 
Can trace the actions of those godlike men ” 

_ He does not say that Fortune has been propitious in throwing such 

a pen in his way, nor that the Muse has made him equal to the 

undertaking : but he briefly describes the brilliant action, in not 


unharmonious numbers. 


‘ The first bold prow, by envious Fortune cross’d 
Grounds as she leads, and active glory lost — 
But her large honours buoyant o’er her fate, 
Make gallant TrowsrindGE in disaster great. 
Nexson’s attack, like the dread lightning’s blast ! 
Rends the proud hull and splits the tow’ring mast, 
Whole sheets of flame on Gallia’s hosts are driv’n, 
And vengeance thunders to approving Heav’n.’ 


Employed on such a subject, the poet must be considered not as 
conferring but as seeking renown. He may adgpt the elegant address 
ef Pope to Bolingbroke, 


“¢ Say, shall my little bark attendant sail 
Pursue the triumph and partaks the gale ?” Meo ¥- 


Art. 17. Poverty and Wealth, A Comedy, in Five Acts. Trans. 
lated from the Danish of P.A. Heiberg, A.C. By C.H. . 
Wilson, Esq. 8vo. 28. West. 1799. | 
The plot of this specimen of Danish genius is somewhat extra ° 


vagant. A man ef an amiable but cecentric character is driven to 
attempt 
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attempt suicide, in consequence of a train of fictitious losses and dis. 
graces, imposed on him by his friends for the cure of his foibles, 
When he is about to destroy himself, they appear just in time, the 
masks are dropt, and every one is rendered happy. 

An attempt is made to exhibit a petit maitre, but he is not haps 
pily characterized. Some part of the failure may, perhaps, be ims 
putable to the translator ; for a fine gentleman ought not to say, as 
Dalton does ; * let me sec, Tom, that you make #hem pistols clean ;?? 
and we cannot discover the wit of his false Latin in another scene, 
*¢ Finis coronus opus.”? 

The play concludes, however, with a sentiment worth transcribing, 
and we copy it with pleasure; not only because it is good, but 
because it is always more agreeable to praise than to censure, * How 
short-sighted is the uuman mind! who can look into futurity—how 
unmanly to despair, when a single moment can ‘change the scene 
WHO KNOWS BUT THE HAPPY MOMENT OF RELIEF WAS POSTING ON 
THE WING, WHEN THE FOOL RAISED HIS ‘HAND AGAINST HIs own 


LIFE, AND IT CAME TOO LATE !”’ Fer - 
seeks 


= 


Art. 18. André: A Tragedy, in Five Acts: as now performing 
at the Theatre in New York. ‘To which is added the Cow-Chace ; 

a satirical Poem, by Major André. ‘With the Proceedings of 

the Court-Martial; and authentic Documents concerning’ him. 

Svo. 2s. 6d. Ogilvy and Son, London. 1799. . 

It is a soothing occurrence, to those who remember the. unhappy 
contest with America, that one of the first efforts- of the Trans- 
atlantic Muse should be to scatter cypress on the tomb of a gallant 
and. unfortynate British officer. We regret, therefore, that the poetical 

wers of the author df this play are not equal to the- gencrosity-of 
tis intentions. —He has chosen, for the whole extent of his tragedy,’ 
the space between Major André’s conviction ‘and his execution ; and,’ 
as the incidents are a the piece necessarily drags very heavily. 
Something like an under-plot is contrived, to keep off the tedium of 


the principal action. | 
Major André’s slight verses, entitled the Cow-Chace, have been 


already published in this country: 


Art, 19. dunnovation. A Poem. 4to. 1s. 6d. Cadell jun. and 
Davies. 1799. a? 

The light-infantry of -Parnassus are better adapted for some ser- 
vjcesy than the heavy cavalry of serious philosophic discussion. In 
this instance they are happily employed. novation tsa good sub- 
ject for a poem, and it is treated with sprightliness and effect by the” 
present incognito; who, though he has not much respect for erie 
tics, shall receive from us the praise due to his ‘merit. The maxim 
which some appear to have adopted, ‘ ‘That whatever is.is wrong,”* 
merits ridicule; and subversion should be'distinguished from ameliora+ 
tion and Yational reform. : . 

The following extract will prove the author to be a poet of -no 
very infetior rank. ‘It is the conclusion ef lis attack on modern ime 
nevators = 


; | ‘When 
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¢ When Innovation with impartial scales 
Decides that evil over good prevails ; 
By righteous means promotes a righteous plan ; 
To God gives glory, happiness to man : 
To prosperous gales be all her wings unfurl’d ; 
Swift be their ficht, and may they shade the world ! 
Then, whether laws unjust or undefined 
Sons of one state with links unequal bind ; 
_ When Ignorance, that leans on tyrant Might, 
Seals the barr’d entrance, and excludes the light 5 
Through Superstition’s fog with alter’d mien 
And giant port when Heavenly Truth is seen : 
Then may all Lands that fraud and force enthrall 
Hear Innovation’s spirit-stirring call ; 
And as it hears may every region smile 
As free and happy, Britain, as thine isle : i 
Or, that too little, smile, if more may be, 
Than Britain’s isle more happy and more free! 
But when, regardless of what millions feel, 
She sports at random with a nation’s weal ; 
Becomes to Selfishness a willing tool, 
Plucks down one chief to bid a rival rule ; 
Pretends a blessing, and bequeaths a curse ; 
The good to bad transforms, the bad to worse s 
‘Turns to an iron curb a teasing rein, 
Removes a cord, and fastens on a chain ;— 
O soon may He, who shakes this tottering ball, 
His vengeful Minister of wrath recall ; 
Some milder scourge bid guilty nations feel, 
And bright with beams of love his pitying face reveal !? 


The poem oddly begins ‘ ”Tis March :’ but it glows with a sume 
mer’s warmth against Jacobinism. : 


Art. 20. Saint Michael’s Mount; a Poem. By the Rev. William 
Lisle Bowles. 4to. 2s. 6d. Dilly. 179%. 

Perhaps no spot in England affords a wider range for a poet’s 
fancy, than St. Michael’s Mount in Cornwall. Its situation is sin- 
gularly beautiful and romantic ; and the idea of its having been the 
haunt of giants and other imaginary Beings, and the scene of adven- 
tures peculiar to the age of Chivalry, cannot but impress a mind 
not wholly destitute of sensibility, with a certain elevation of senti- 
ment, which bears some affinity to that enthusiasm which is of 
the essence of poetry. Did we not feel something within our- 
selves anna to what the poet describes, the finest passages 
in Homer, Virgil, Milton, and Thomson, would excite no emo- 
tion.—That the insipidity of modern manners, and the refinements 
ef luxury, are unfavourable to the vigorous effusions of poetic 
genius, must be admitted: but a taste for poetry, though it may 
be checked and perverted, can never be wholly extinguished; and those 
objects in the natural world, which allure by their beauty or astonish 
by their grandeur, will be always contemplated with delight. 

Rev. Juty, 1799. Aa Of 


Mo any. 
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OF Mr. Bowles’s poetic talents, we have had frequent occasion to 
| speak ;—and we are happy to find that our sentiments do not on 
im the whole differ from those of the public. In the poem of St. / 

. Michael’s Mount, we are struck with a quick succession of bright 
and glowing imagery, and bold description, interspersed with moral 
sentiment: but the rapidity of the author’s thoughts sometimes ren- 

j ders him defective in perspicuity ; and his versification, though ani- 

mated, is not always harmonious, nor even correct. It may be doubted 

whether he be not too fond of introducing o/d words ; which, however 

. significant, being now rather obsolete, the frequent use of them may be 

a considered by some as bordering on affectation. We point out these 

y defects, not from a disposition to find fault, but from a regard for 

| Mr. B.: who, we are satisfied, is capable cf greater achievements 

1 than he has yet attempted ; and we will venture to say that no person 

| of taste can pertise the poem before us without feeling emotions of 

approbation and delight,—arising from his conception of the author’s 
genius, and from the assemblage of pleasing images which are pre- 

sented to his view. 

a After this encomium, it would be unkind to deny our readers an 
extract ; and we conceive that no part of the poem will afford them 
more satisfaction than the following view of Gothic manners in the 
days of Chivalry, compared with our present state of luxurious re- 
finement. 


| ‘ We climb the steps :—No warning signs are sent, 

) No fiery shapes flash on the battlement ! 

ie We enter :—the long chambers, without fear, 

We traverse :—No strange echoes meet the ear, 

| No time-worn tapestry spontaneous shakes, 

= No spell-bound maiden from her trance awakes, 

: But Taste’s fair hand arrays the peaceful dome— 
And hither the domestic virtues come, 

a Pleas’d, while to this secluded scene * they bear 

Fons Sweets that oft wither in a world of care. 





é Castle, no more thou frownest on the main 
In the dark terror of thy ancient reign ; 
No more thy long and dreary halls affright, 
Swept by the stoled spirits of the night ; 
But calm, and heedless of the storms that beat, 
. Here Elegance and Peace assume their seat ; 





And when the Night descends, and Ocean roars, 
Rocking without upon his darken’d shores, 
These vaulted roofs to gentle sounds reply, 
The voice of social cheer, or song of harmony f. 


¢ So fade the modes of life with slow decay, 
And various ages various hues display ! 


~ ye" 
a 
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¢ * The Castle, which belongs to Sir John St. Aubyn, waa 
tenanted by Sir Walter James and Lady.’ 
. + This, and the foregoing reflections, were suggested by seeing 
instruments of music, books, &c. im an apartment, clegantly, but 
appropriately fitted up.’ 
~ 4 Fled 
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Fled are the grimly shadows of Romance, 

And pleas’d we see in beauteous troop advance 

New arts, new manners, from fhe gothic gloom 
Escap’d, and scattering flow’rs that sweetlier bloom ! 


* REFINEMENT wakes—before her beaming eye 
Dispers’d, the fumes of feudal darkness ft 
Like orient morning on the Mountain’s head, 

A softer light on lifs wide scene is shed : ° 
Lapping in bliss the sense of human cares, 

Melody pours forth her thousand airs ; 

And, like the shades that on the still lake lye, 

Of rocks, or fringing woods, or tinted sky, 

PaintinG her hues on the clear tablet lays, 

And her own beauteous world with tender touch displays ! 
Then Science lifts her form, august and fair, 

And shakes the night-dews from her glitt’ring hair : 
Meantime rich Cutture cloaths the living waste, 

And purer patterns of ATHENIAN Taste 

Invite the eye, and wake the kindling sense ; : 


r 
. 


And milder Manners, as they play, dispense, 

Like tepid airs of Spring, their genial influence. 
* Such is thy boast, Rerinement; but deep dies 

Oft mar the splendor of thy noon-tide skies : 

Then Fancy, sick of follies that deform 

The face of day, and in the sunshine swarm $3 

Sick of the fluttering fopp’ries that engage 

The vain pursuits of a degenerate age ; 

Sick of smooth Sophistry’s insidious canty 

Or cold Impiety’s defying rant ; 

Sick of the muling sentiment that sighs 

O’er its dead bird, while Want unpitied cries; 

Sick of the pictures that pale Lust inflame, 

And flush the cheek of Love with deep deep shame ; 

Would fain the shade of elder days recall, 

‘The gothic battlements, the banner’d hall, 

Or list of Elfin harps the fabling rhyme, 

Or wrapt in melancholy trance sublime, | 

Pause o’er the working of some wond’rous taley 


Or bid the Spectres of the Castle hail !’— Ban. 


Art. 21. Coombe Ellen: a Poem, written in Radnorshire. By the 
: Rev. W. L. Bowles, A. M. gto. 2s. Dilly. 1798. 

* Having spoken so fully of the merits of St. Michael’s Mount, in 
the preceding article, we shall have less occasion to enlarge on the 
work before us. Yet it may be necessary to say something of the 
comparative excellencies and defects of the two poems.—There is 
much fine description in both, but the former is more bold and 
animated, the latter more tender and pathetic. The versification of 
both is liable to the same exceptions: but in Coombe Ellen the 
faults are more glaring, owing perhaps to the loose and unrestrained 
measure of our English blank verse. Witching and swink’d are terms 


neither elegant nor harmonious 3 and booted and strapt is an expression 
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which borders very nearly on vulgarism. Unwilling, however, te 
dwell on little ‘blemishes, we rather select those parts of the poem 
which, by awakening tender affection, may meliorate the heart.— 
The following extract may not be without a tendency of this sort ; 


¢ Amidst the craggs, and scarce discern’d so high, 
Hangs here and there a sheep, by its faint bleat 
Discover’d, whilst the astonish’d eye looks. up, 
And marks it on the precipice’s brink 
Pick its scant food secure: And fares it not 
F’en so with you, poor orphans, ye who climb 
The rugged path of life without a friend ; 
And over broken craggs bear hardly on 
With pale imploring looks, that seem to say, 
‘* My mother!” she is buried, and at rest, 
Laid in her giave-clothes ; and the heart is still, 
The only heart that throughout all the world 
Beat anxiously for you! Oh, yet bear on; 
He who sustains the bleating lamb, shall feed 
And comfort you: meantime the Heaven’s pure beam, 
‘That breaks above the sable mountain’s brow, | 
Lighting, one after one, the sunless craggs, 
Awakes the blissful confidence, that here, 
Or in a world where sorrow never comes, 


All shall be well.’ 


Though the author’s sentiments on seeing a solitary cottage on 
the top of a hill are such as many persons have felt, few perhaps | 
could have expressed them so happily as he has done : 


‘ But lo! upon the hilly croft, and scarce 
Distinguish’d from the craggs, the peasant hut 
Forth peeping ; nor unwelcome is the sight ; 
It seems to say, Though solitude be sweet, 
And sweet are all the images that float 
Like summer clouds before the eye, and charm 
‘The pensive wanderer’s way, ’tis sweeter yet ° 
To think that in this world a brother lives. 
And lovelier smiles the scene, that mid the wilds 
Of rocks and mountains, the bemused thought 
Remembers of humanity, and calls * 
The wildly-roving fancy Back To LIFE.’ 
T'wo Latin inscriptions, which close this pamphlet, will gratify the y 
lovers of classical elegance. - Ban. 


Art. 22. The New Margate Guide ; or Memoirs of Five Families out 
of Six; who, 
«In Town discontent with a good Situation, 
Make Margate the place of their Summer Migration.” 

With Notes, and occasional Anecdotes. 12mo. 2s. 6d. sewed, 

London, Dutton; Margate, Silver; &c. 

If the humorous Anstey had never written his celebrated Bath 
Guide, this slight resemblance of it could never have existed,—(a 
truism which we believe no reader will dispute;) and the same > 
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mark may safely be extended to the many imitations of that cele- 
brated performance.—None of these had that advantage of originality 
which their model possessed in so eminent a degree. His design has, 
indeed, been borrowed: but of his manner we have yet seen only a 
faint resemblance, in the best of his copyists. 

Like Mr. Anstey’s performance, this 1s rather a satire on the Com- 
pany than on ¢éhe Place ;—and had not the Bath-guide preceded it, we 
might have set down the present writer as ‘a Comical Fellow,” with 
whom, or at whom, we have enjoyed some laughter over his merry- 
begotten pages. We opened his book with no ill-timed inclination 
far gravity: but the numerous inaccuracies and blemishes in this little 
volume soon interrupted the flow of our good-humour. 

Among other slips of a too hasty pen, observable in this publica. 
tion, we could not but notice the singularity of sundry dastard rhimes, 
which seem to discover the author’s affinity to a certain family, seve- 
ral branches of which we have at various times encountered ; a family 
noted for having no * édeas,’’ but abundance of * idears ;”? and who 
are remarkable tor persecuting every body whose name unfortunately 
ends with the letter a, such as Anna, Celia, Sophia, &c. which they 
fail not to burthen witha superfluous r; thus transforming them into 
Annar, Celiar, and Sophiar ; nor will they even allow poor Hannah 
the laundry-maid to know her own name when she meets with it, 
despoiled of its final 4, loaded with an useless r, and transfigured to 
“« Hanner;”’ yet, to do the family justice, they seem to have no *‘ idear”” 
of their own improper behaviour in such proceedings.—Now for the 
curious rhimes, which have given birth to this our important stricture : 


P. 60. ¢ Then my Lady has all her acquaintance from Esher, 
¢ Here’s old Doctor Rhubarb and Lady Magnesia :’ 


The word intended as a rhime to Esher must be pronounced Magne- 
siar ; and this poet, no doubt, always pronounces it so. 
P. 70. § Down stairs, cap in hand, did my worthy mama go, 
‘ Prepar’d for the first that should turn out its cargo,’ 


Here, for mama we must be careful to read ‘* mammar.”’ 


P. 120. * But let me assure you, tis much the best manner, 
‘ For you to return with your Sister and Anna.’ 


Have the goodness, kind reader, to clap an r to the tail of Miss Anna, 
and then she will answer very properly to AZanner :—though you must 
take the farther trouble of exchanging her second a for an e,—Anner. 

Other examples of ineorrectness might have been brought for- 
wards, but these may suffice : — 


“ Go,”? Man of Wit, ‘ and sin no more.” 


Art. 23. Pizarro; a Tragedy, in Five Acts; as performed at the 
Theatre Royal in Drury-Lane: taken from the German Drama of 
Kotzebue ; and adapted to the English Stage by Richard Brin- 
sley Sheridan. S8vo. 2s. 6d. Fine Paper, 5s. Ridgway, 1799. 
We rise from the perusal of this piece, in the closet, with very 

different feelings from those which have been excited by its represent- 

ation. Mr. Sheridan has, indeed, elevated the sentiments and melio- 
rated the general character of the original play, but we have still to 
Aa 3 regret 
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_ Yegret the want of his improving touch, in too many passages ; and 


the dialogue still preserves too much of the Teutonic stiffness. It ig 
agreeable to trace, however, even in this state, symptoms of an a 

proaching union between sense and splendour on the theatre. Jn 
the last age, good writers were apt to disregard the allurements of 
spectacle, and they too easily resigned it to the dunces: ; 


. «¢ ?T'was theirs to shake the soul 
With thunder rumbling from the mustard bowl ; 
With horns and trumpets now to madness swell, 
Now sink in sorrows with a tolling bell.” [Dunciap.] 


_It has long been-our opinion, that some of our finest dramatic 
pieces would admit the display of stage-magnificence, and deception, 
in a degree superior to any of the present vehicles of shew, What 
splendid machinery might be introduced into Shakspeare’s Tempest ! 
Some of his historical plays would even require the use of battering 
cannon ; and how soothing would it prove to the feelings of a ma- 
Nager, to repair the meanness of the scanty warlike shews of the 
antient theatre, of which Shakspeare complained so feelingly ? 


«¢ And so our scene must to the battle fly ; 
Where, O for pity, we shall much disgrace, 
With four or five most vile and ragged foils, 
(Right ill-dispos’d in brawl ridiculous) 

The name of Agincourt.” * 


If the public taste be so sickened and depraved, that it rejects the 
once-prized delicacies of our best authors, it would be a deed worthy 
of its guardians to reconcile it to its natural food by intermingling 
with it somewhat of the favourite seasoning : 


——- “ Veluti pueris absinihia tetra medentes, 
Cum dare conantur, prius oras pocula circum 
Continguni mellis dulci, flavoque liquore + :”’ 


In the mean time, we must examine, “ with what appetite we 
may,”’ the olio here provided for us. t 

The plots of German plays are so characteristically extravagant, 
that it is hardly necessary to apply the remark to the present pere 
formance. ‘To makea breach in the wall of the Temple of the Sua, 
for the admission of a young lover, Kotzebue employed the familiar 
agency of an earthquake, in the first part of the play $5 jn 
this, the General of the Peruvian Army quits his post, an 
runs to and from the enemy’s camp like a common courier, jn 
the most critical situation of affairs, to gratify the love-sick 
wishes of his guondam mistress. We have also sentimental centinels, 
who disobey the commands of their officers at the glance of a fair 
lady, or on an appeal to their finer feelings made by an enemy, 
The catastrophe of the piece is greatly injured by the addition 
now made to it. Kotzebue judiciously closed his play with the 
death of Rolla, and with a reflection on the strength of his passion 
by Cora; in the present instance, a fresh alarm is given, (before the 
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+ The Virgin of the Sun: of which some translations are before us, 
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friends of Rolla have time to wipe their eyes, or to uttera single ex- 
pression of grief,) that the Spanish army is *¢ just coming in at the 
door ;”’ * and the action is prolonged to the death of Pizarro. Thus 
our just admiration of Rolla’s generous sacrifice is distracted by other 
objects, and the concluding dumb-shew loses a considerable part of 
its effect. 

In the characters we perceive little alteration, excepting that of 
Elaing which, originally drawn with a harsh outline, has been cor- 
rected and softened by Mr. Sheridan’s pencil. ‘The style is evidently 
improved, and is raised to a kind of measured rose ; which yet in 
many passages satisfies the ear more than the understanding. 

After having examined this play as a literary work, we must now 
attend to the more powerful attraction of its repeated allusions to 
the circumstances of the times, which are introduced with great dex- 
terity, and which have contributed much to its success with the 
public. The following patriotic sentiments are entirely due to the 
pen of Mr. Sheridan : 

¢ Ata. In the welfare of his children lives the happiness of their 
King. Friends, what is the temper of our soldiers ? 

‘ Rol. Such as becomes the cause which they support; 
their cry is, Victory or death! our King! our Country! and our 
God! 

‘ Ata. Thou, Rolla, in the hour of peril, hast been wont to 
animate the spirit of their leaders, ere we proceed to consecrate the 
banners which thy valour knows so well to guard. 

¢ Rol. Yet never was the hour of peril near, when to inspire them 
words were so little needed. My brave associates—partners of my 
toil, my feelings, and my fame !—can Rolla’s words add vigour to 
the virtuous energies which inspire your, hearts ?—»-No—you 
have judged as I have, the foulness of the crafty plea by which 
these bold invaders would delude you—Your generous spirit has com- 
pared, as mine has, the motives, which, in a war like this, can animate 
their minds, and ours.—THey, by a strange frenzy driven, fight for 
power, for plunder, and extended rule—we, for our country, our al- 
tars, and our homes. —T ney follow an Adventurer whom they fear— 
and ohey a power which they hate—we serve a Monarch whom we, 
love—a God whom we adore.—Whene’er they move in anger, deso- 
lation tracks their progress !—Where’er they pause in amity, afllice 
tion mourns their friendship!—They boast, they come but to improve 
our state, enlarge our thoughts, and free us from the yoke of error!— 
Yes—ruey will give enlightened freedom to our minds, who are them- 
selves the slaves of passion, avarice, and pride.—They offer us their pro- 
tection—Yes, such protection as vultures give to lambs—covering and 
devouring them !—They call on us to barter all of good we have in- 
herited and proved, for the desperate chance of something better 
which they promise.—Be our plain answer this: The throne we ho- 
nour is the pEopLE’s cHo1ce—the laws we reverence are our brave 
Fathers’ legacy—the faith we follow teaches us to live in bonds of 
charity with all mankind, and die with hope of bliss beyond the grave, 
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‘Tell your invaders this, and tell them too, we seek no change ; and, 
least of all, such change as they would bring us.’ 

We remember that Tom Davies, in one of his lucubrations on the 
Drama, attributes our nayal successes in 1759 to Garrick’s popular 
song of “ Hearts of Oak :”? May we have yet greater reason to celebrate 
the benefits resulting from the Tyrtean strains of Mr. Sheridan! 

Other translations of this play have appeared, but we have not yet 
had time to peruse them. Fe.” 


IRELAND. 


Art. 24. Substance of the Speech of the Right Hon. Lord Sheffield, 
‘ April 22, 1799, on the Subject of Union with Ireland. 8vo. 
1s. 6d. Debrett. 

Lord Sheffield has considered the great and most highly interest- 
ing question, which is the subject of this senatorial oration, with be- 
coming temper, candour, gnd well-grounded information. He is de- 
cidedly in favour of the proposed measure ; arguing chiefly in sup- 
port of an union. between the Sister Islands, from its absolute wr- 
cessity. To evince that necessity is the important object of his 
Lordship’s well-digested, well-expressed, and very comprehensive in- 
vestigation. 

The political and commercial welfare of Ireland has long been the 
subject of Lord Sheffield’s inquiries: see our Rev. for Feb. 1785, 
p- 142.; and for April, in the same year, p. 304. vol. xxii. of our 
Old Series. 


Art. 25. Observations on the Speech of the Right Hon. Joun Foster, 
Speaker of the House of Commons of Ireland, delivered there 
= ele 1, 1799. By a Gentleman at the Bar. vo. 1s. 6d. 

right. 

This acute controversialist seems to think, as he certainly writes, 
with some degree of contempt both of Mr. F.’s motives and argu- 
ments respecting the proposed union of the two kingdoms: exulting 
over his Right Hon. opponent, as a victor does over a vanquished 
enemy. Indeed the contest appears to.be at an end; and there re- 
mains no doubt that this great national measure will be carried into 


effect, —May it be happily attended with all the advantages to both 


countries, which may reasonably be expected from it!— Mr. 

Foster’s celebrated oration was respectfully mentioned in the Review 

for June, p. 215. 
MEDICAL, &c. 


Art. 26. Observations on Insanity: with practical Remarks on thie 
Disease, and an Account of the morbid Appearances on Dissec- 
‘tion. By John Haslam, Apothecary to Bethlem-Hospital. 8vo. 
pp- 147. 33. Rivingtons, &c. 1798. 2 ; 

Practitioners in general have such scanty opportunities of acquir- 
ing a knowlege of the symptoms of insanity, that a work of this 
‘nature, from a person who has many instances of the disease always 

‘before his eyes, must be highly acceptable to the profession, __ 
‘ Mr. Haslam begins with an attempt to define insanity ; in which, 
we think, he has not been happy, because it docs not include am 
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af the most striking phenomena of the disease. He explains it te 
be an incor. rect association of familiar ideas, independent of the prejudices 
of education, accompanied with implicit Lelief, and generally wiih violent 
or depressing passions. Surely, when the madman mistakes a wreath 
of straw for a royal crown, or a stick for a golden sceptre, there is 


something more than incorrect association of ideas; there must be 
vitiated perception, 


The collection of cases, and the account of dissections, which 


seem'to he accurately drawn up, form the most valuable part of this 
york. On the method of cure, we meet with no satisfactory in- 
‘formation. Mr. H. thinks that vomiting is useless, and that pur- 
gatives are the remedies best adapted to the cure of insanity. We 
believe that the experience of other practitioners has led them to 
different conclusions. We were, indeed, much surprised by an ob- 
servation of Mr. Haslam (p. 13), that ‘the treatment which he 
had observed as most successful, in Melancholy, was not different 
from that which is employed in Mania.’ If tonic and stimulant 
remedies have not proved beneficial in melancholy, and medicines of 
an opposite nature have not been successful in mania, the public has 


been Rend deceived by very respectable writers; if otherwise, 
Mr. Haslam has made an unguarded assertion. 


Art. 27. The Effect of the Nitrous Vapour, in preventing and destroy- 
ing Contagion ; ascertained, from a Variety ot Trials, made chic’ 
by Surgeons of his Majesty’s Navy, in Prisons, Hospitals, and on 
board of Ships: with an Introduction respecting the Nature of 
the Contagion, which gives Rise to the Jail or Hospital Fever ; 
and the various Methods formerly employed to prevent or destro 
this. By James Carmichael Smyth, M. D. F. R. S. 8vo. 
pp. 234+ 48. Boards. Johnson. 1799. 

‘The researches into the nature of contagion, and into the means 
of preventing its effects, are highly honourable to the present age. 
They have been excited, indeed, by alarming and extraordinary 
occurrences, but they have been prosecuted with unexpected success. 
In the publication before us, we are presented with a collection of 
facts, demonstrative of the eflicacy of a very simple process, in 
diminishing, at least, perhaps in destroying, the virulence of febrile 
contagion as it arises from the human body. The introductory part 
is a re-publication of Dr. Smyth’s pamphlet which appeared in 
1796* ; and it is unnecessary here to repeat our commendation 
of it. 

From the ample testimonials now produced, it appears that the 
extrication of the nitrous vapour not only overcomes the offensive 
smell arising from patients in fevers, but that it renders the air more 
respirable +, and greatly lessens the danger of infection. As awork 
of this nature does not admit abridgment, we must refer our readers 
to the original for farther information. The facts are certainly of 


great public importance, and they seem to be fully established by the 
evidence brought before us. . 
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* See M. R. vol. xxi. p. go, t Page 92. 
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| Art. 28. An Essay on the Nature and Treatment of a Putrid Mal. 


nant Fever, which prevailed at Warwick, and in the neichbour- 

ing Villages, in the Year 1798. By George Lipscomb, Surgeon 

at Warwick. 8vo. 2s. 6d. Rivingtons. 1799. 

Mr. Lipscomb’s essay contains a very distinct account of this 
epidemic ; the only uncommon circumstance attending which was 
the frequent oceurrence of aphthe in the mouth and fauces. The 
author’s practice appears to have beeu judicious and successful: but it 
differs in no respect from the mode of treatment now generally 
adopted, by the best practitioners, in similar diseases. Fs 


Art. 29. Cautions to Women respecting the State of Pregnancy ; the 
Progress of Labour and Delivery, &c. By Seguin Henry Jack. 
song M. D. izmo. pp. 276. 4s. 6d. Boards. Robinsons. 
1799. ‘ 3 
Dr. Jackson informs us, in his prefatory advertisement, that he 

was induced to publish these cautions by reading the Memoirs of 

Mis. (Wollstonecraft ) Godwin ; as the illness which terminated her 

life appeared to him to have originated in the neglect of some of 

the attentions necessary during the puerperal state. What the fatal 
omissions were, Dr. Jackson has not specitied in the course of the 
work : but we think that his cautions may be perused with advantage 
by the sex. They are expressed with sufficient brevity and perspi- 
cuity to be read and remembered; which is the chief requisite of a 
performance of this nature. D 


Art. 30. Medical Admonitions addressed to Families, respecting the 
Practice of Domestic Medicine, and the Preservation of Health. 
With Directions for the Treatment of the Sick, on the first Ap- 
pearance of Disease ; by which its Progress may be stopped, and 
a fatal Termination prevented from taking place through Neglect 
or improper Interference. By James Parkinson. 12mo. 2 vols. 
9s- Boards. Dilly, &c. 

Fhis is a well-meant performance, and is executed with tolerable 
success. The author confines himself to descriptions of those 
symptoms which indicate the presence or absence of danger, in 
diseases ; and his directions relate entirely to regimen, and the duties 
of the nurse. Whether his account of symptoms will always be 
sufficiently clear and familiar, for the comprehension of those whom 
he means to instruct, must be ascertained by éAcir voice 3 a decision 
much more interesting to the author than our opinion. 

Since the first publication of these volumes, Mr. Parkinson has 

rinted a considerable addition to them, which may be had by pur- 

_chasers of the first impression. It consists of a Yable of Symptoms, 

‘pointing out such as distinguish one disease from another; as well 

as those which shew the degree of danger in each disease :—followed 

by ‘ observations on the excessive indulgence of children, particularly 
intended to shew its injurious effects on their health, and the dif- 
ficulties it occasions in their treatment during sickness.’ 


RELIGIOUS, POLEMICAL, &e. = 

Art. 31. Who'll change Old Lamps for New ? or a Word or Two 
concerning the Clergy and their Provision, Syo. 18, 6d. Cas 
dell, jun. and Davies. 1799. The 
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The head title of this pamphlet alludes to the story of Aladdin’s 

JLamp in the Arabian Nights ; and the author introduces his subject 
PY reprobating that inconsiderate eagerness which many discover to 
c 
acting, old constitutions, old governments, old laws, for new ones.’ A 
vindication of tythes, as a suitable provision for the clergy, and of 
the justice as well as policy of continuing to them their present pro- 
vision, follows this exordium. Against the plan which the author 
mentions as having been suggested, for the future subsistence of the 
clergy in lieu ‘of tythes, there may be substantial objections ; viz. 
¢ that the person who pays tythe is to be invited to advance to go- 
yernment a certain sum of money :—in return for this money ad 
wanced, he is never again to be charged with any tythe :—the sum 
advanced is to be placed as a capital in the Stocks: and the interest 
of such capital is to be paid annually to the parson whose tythe is 
thus redeemed.? 
' Certain it is that it would be ungenerous to make the clergy 
depend on the voluntary contributions of their parishioners, and 
unjust to deprive the present incumbent of his revenue: but it does 
not follow that the payment of tythe in its present form must be 
perpeciial, because it has continued Soo years. 

‘J'ythe is a species of property of a very singular kind. Men of 
the first reputation, and friends to the Establishment, have advised 
the Legislature to consider of some ‘other provision for the clergy : 
but such objections are made to it, that there seems no prospect at 
present of any alteration, 

' The author has discussed the subject in a sprightly dialogue, and 
prefers, in case of an alteration, a corn-rent, to all other substitutions : 
but he would not have ys be too hasty in exchanging the o/d for 
the new lamp. 


Art. 32. A concise Selection a the divine Excellencies of Revelation: 

" swith a Word of Advice for the Reformation of the Reformer 
Thomas Paine. To which are added a Prescription for every 
Evil; and a Plan for the Reconciliation of all contending Powers. 
8vo, 6d. Longman. 

This author conceives that Mr. Paine has unfortunately mistaken 
the method of reforming the world, of establishing peace, harmony, 
and good order in all nations, and of putting an end to bribery, 
corruption, and all kinds of wickedness. This is not at all extra- 
ordinary, as it has been the case with many persons in all ages :— 
but how the Countryman (for so he subscribes himself at the end 
of his pamphlet) came to know that circumstance is somewhat 
surprising, since he says, p- 13, ‘I have not read your writings, 
either on politics or religion.” Such being the state of the case, 
we shall beg leave to stop here, and proceed to another article. 


Art. 33. Sermons on various Subjects, by the Reverend Richard Mar- 
shall, A, B, Fellow of Dulwich College, Surry. 8vo. pp. 302. 
6s. Boards, Richardson. 1798. 

OF these twelve sermons, two were delivered on fast-days, two at 
funerals, and.one before a friendly society. We cannot rank them 
ia the first class of pulpit compositions ; yet we may allow them con- 

| : | siderable 


ange ‘ old opinions, old principles, old habits, old manners, old rules of 
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siderable merit. If they do not manifest great depth of learning or 
of genius, they discover good sense and candour, with a benevolent 
design in the author to render himself useful in that station allotted 
to him. When he has occasion to speak of our national ene- 
mies, he does not run ifto that rant of declamation, which may 
fead his readers to suspect his sincerity: but, after the example df 
his great Master, he directs his hearers to an inquiry concerning 
themselves. Political and party matters, however, are not his object. 
Some passages are well expressed, and with a degree of animation 
sufficient to convince us that Mr. Marshall might ae improved his 
compositions by farther attention.—Were the performance severely 
tried by the- standard of creeds and articles, it is doubtful whether 
it would come forth under the full stamp of what would be terméd 
sound doctrine: but, if to lead men to repentance, to improvement 
in real and rational piety, charity, and rectitude, be allowed as 
orthodox, it might safely assert its claim to the character.—Defi- 
ciencies, wanderings, and imperfections will certainly offer themselves 
to the notice of the critical reader, but candour will make due 
allowance, on observing the general aim and tendency of the dis- 


courses. hh 
$ o 


Art. 34. Additional Evidences of the Truth of Christianity, in Two 
Visitation Sermons. By George Law, M. A. Prebendary of 
Carlisle. 4to. pp. 40. 2s. Faulder. 1798. 

The first of these discourses exhibits a ¢ proof of the completion 
of our Saviour’s prophecy concerning the destruction of Jerusalem,’ 
from the reply which was made to Peter, Joun, xxi. 20, 21, 22, 23. 
The words of Christ, ‘ ’till I come,” are the principal foundation 
of the argument ; which 1s pursued with ingenuity. —The second ser- 
mon presents the reader with ¢ Additional Evidences of the Truth of 


. Ff Christianity,’ from Acts, xxvi. part of verse 27.—These evidences 


are also well worthy of attentive perusal. 

In the course of these disquisitions, the author is led to some 
remarks on the conduct of the French people, who are supposed to 
have rejected the Christian doctrine. At the same time that he laments 
their errors and their folly, he candidly suggests some kind of alle- 
viation, which others have seemed willing to forget ; it is, the mon- 
strous corruption with which this doctrine was, among them, over 
whelmed ; and they, regarding the whole as Christianity, rashly and 
foolishly have endeavoured to demolish it.—The sermons are well 
written. One of them was preached at Baldock, at the Visitation 
of. the Bishop of Lincoln, May 31, 1797; the second, at the same 
place, May 17, 1798, before the Archdeacon of Huntingdon. 


Art. 45. Morning and Evening Prayers for the Use of Individuals ; 
‘ to which are added, Prayers on particular Subjects. I2mo. 25. 

Boards. Johnson. 179%. 

These devotional forms are published at the expence of a ¢ soctety 
ef Unitarian Christians, established in the West of England for pro- 
moting Chyistian knowlege, and the practice of virtue, by the dis- 
tribution of books.’ Some vf the prayers, we are informed, are 


Raken fram the ‘ Dissertations of the late Mr. West of Exeter, on 


the 
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the Lord’s prayer,’ others from ¢ Bishop Hoadly’s plain Atcount,’ 
—some, from ‘ Sermons and Tracts by Dr. Adams, 8vo. 1497,?— 
others from ¢ Dr. Foster’s Discourses on natural Religion and social 
Virtue, 4to. 1752,’ and some are composed by ‘ dissenting’ mi- 
nisters, who, as they had no object in view but the advancement of 
rational piety, have no desire to be known.’ It should be’ added 
that the compositions of the late Dr. Leechman have also con- 
tributed to the collection. : 

To most, perhaps to all Christians, who wish for assistance of this 
kind, this selection may :be acceptable. As far as we can judge, it 
breathes that spirit of humility, piety, gratitude, and benevolence, 
which are essential to real devotion.—If any expressions shou!d prove 
objectionable, they may be easily omitted: or, should some parts ap- 
pear rather defective, this deficiency may be supplied from the reader’s 
own thoughts.—The language, while it is plain and suited to general 
apprehension, well accords with those serious aud solemn exercises in 
which it is employed. 








Art. 36. Rights of Discussion; ora Vindication of ‘Dissenters, of 
every Denomination: With a Review of the Controversy, oc- 
easioned by a late Pastoral Charge of the Bishop of Salisbury. 
To which are added, Hints for Pastoral Charges. By a Friend 
to Civil and Religious Liberty. $vo. 2s. 6d. Rickman. 1799. 

It has been thought, and said,ethat the aspect of the times has 
¢{. kately appeared rather unfavourable towards the rights of free dis- 

‘cussion, &c. We hope that there is no real occasion for apprehen- 

| sions of this kind: but, if there actually be any alarmists respect- 
ing these subjects, we trust that there will never be wanting honest 
and able men, who will stand forth in defence of our constitutional 
liberties, civil and religious. 

The principal cause of the appearance of this publication appears to 
have been the controversy occasioned by the Pastoral Charge men- 
tioned in the above title-page : but various other topics, chiefly those 
relating to points of disputation between the established clergy and 
the sectaries, are introduced, such as—tythes, universities, depravity 
ef manners, primitive Christianity, &c. making, on the whole, a poles 
mical miscellany, which cannot fail of affording amusement to those 
who have a taste for ecclesiastical sword-play. 





MILITARY AFFAIRS. 


“J Art 37. Instructions for the Drill, and the Method of performing 

the Eighteen Manceuvres, as ordered for his Majesty’s Forces. 

By John Russell, Brevet Captain and Paymaster, and late Ad- 

jutant in the West London Militia. 8vo. pps 207. 7s. 6d. 
Boards. Egerton. 1799. 

. « Many schoolmasters, not satisfied with the numerous elementary 

-** treatises already extant, have composed grammars and rules of 

arithmetic, with a laudable zeal for their particular seminaries. In 

a similar manner, different adjutants have written explanations of the 

“ Rules and Regulations,” &c. for their respective corps. ‘The 

“present addition to the number has sufficient merit to hope for 

atte.ten, eves bevond the parade of the respectable associa-. 
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tion * to which it is addressed. The following important observation, 
however, on wheeling backward, is rendered almost unintelligible 
by the omission of a comma after the word wheel, and by adding: 
ans at the end of remaln. ¢ By this manner of wheeling, although 
divisions should be unequal, either in the same battalion or in a line, 
yet all their pivot flanks will, after the wheel remains truly dressed ;? 
&c. p. 26. 1. 1. The last member of the sentence should be thus; 
‘ yet all their pivot flanks will, after the wheel; remain truly dressed”? 
A confusing s is also given in the Caution; ** Rear Grand-Divisions.” 
p- 132. It should be Rear Grand-Division. __ 
The annexed remarks on the method of sizing the men, which 
we have not observed in any late publications deserve attention. 
‘ The tallest mem are put in the front rank, the next tallest in the 
rear rank, and the shortest in the centre. ‘This method seenis more 
intended for parade and show, than atility in time of action, where 
certainly the whole order should be reversed, In the instructions 
for the French infantry, some regiments when preparing for action 
order it so, that in a moment intervals are made in the centre and 
rear ranks through which the front tank pass, (passes,) and they 
stand formed thus; the shortest men are in the front, the next tallest 
in the centre, and the tallest in the rear—the advantages arising te 
from this disposition in the firings is (are) too obvious to insist on.’ | 
. 78. 
' The work is illustrated by tliirty-two plates, which are all clear 


and correct. Suth’ 


Art. 38. Instructions for the Armed Yeomanry. By Sir W. Young, : 
Bart. a Captain of Armed Yeomanry in the County of Bucks. 
Small 1zmo. pp. 51. 1s. 6d. Egerton. 1798. 

- Sir William Young observes that most military writers ¢ have 

written for the use of the officers who are to instruct, and xot for the 

men who are to be instructéd ; and, accordingly, they have omitted 
many. details of military lesson, which would be useful to the 

ARMED YEOMANRY, whilst they have inserted others foreign 

to our establishment. 
¢ It is intended that this short essay shall comprise such subjects 

as belong to the spirit, purpose, and practice of our institution, 

and no other. 
¢ Rules of conduct, with observations, will be suggested, and 
the words of command will be given, with explanations of practice 

in the field.” ) 
This task Sir William has very neatly executed. | a 

Art. 39. 4 few Minutes and Observations for the Use of the Gentlemen 
and Yeomanry. By William Allen, Adjutant of the Herefordshire 
Gentlemen and Yeomanry. 12mo. pp. 17. 18. Egerton. 1798. 
This little work is very similar to that which occurs in the pre- 

ceding article, but is comprised in narrower limits. . 








Art. 40. Review of a Battalion of Infantry, ee Eighteen 
Manceuvres, illustrated by a Series of engraved Diagrams; to 





¢t 


* The gentlemen of the Guildhall Volunteer Association. 
| which 
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which are added the Words of Command: with an accurate De- 

scription of each Manceuvre, explaining the Duty and ascertaining 

the Situation of the Officers through the various Movements of 
the Corps: Forming an easy Introduction to this Part of the 

System of British Military Discipline. By Robert Smirke, jun. 

Large 8vo. pp. 56. 23 Plates. 8s, 6d. Boards. Egerton, 

&c. 1799. 

Had this work been published at the beginning of the war, we 
should have given it an ample place: but, having just remarked 
that several treatises on precisely the same subject have already a 
peared, we shall only observe that the present essay is particular 


ly 
clear and correct, and possesses great typographical beauty. Surth* 


Art. 41. The Light Horse Drill ; describing the several Evolutions 
in a progressive Series, from the First Rudiments, to the Manceuvres 
of the Squadron : (illustrated with Copper Plates: ) Designed for 
the Use of the Privates and Officers of the Volunteer Corps of 
Great Britain. 4to. pp. 36. 24 Plates. 14s. sewed. Egerton. 
1799. | 
‘con Review for last December, p. 452. we noticed the first part 

of this publication, and paid a just tribute to its merit. The addi« 

tions now made to it accomplish the author’s plan; and we take 
pleasure in acquainting our readers that it forms a very complete, 
easy, and comprehensive system for a light horse-drill. We under- 
stand that it is the work of a member of the London Light Horse. 

The annexed advertisement affords an instance of generosity which 
deserves praise. It informs us that the purchasers of the early 
copies (of the first part) not marked corrected may have them ex- 
changed gratis, on applying to the bookseller of whom they were 
bought. 


POLITICS, &e. 


Art. 42. Observations on the Produce of the Income-Tax, and on its 
Proportion to the whole Income. of Great Britain: including 
important Facts respecting the Extent, Wealth, and Population 

-of this Kingdom. Part I. By the Rev. H. Beeke, B. D. 

8vo. 2s. Wright. 1799. 

So far from numbering the people being now deemed a crime, it is 
thought highly meritorious to assist the Minister in -making the most 
accurate estimate of the population and resources of the kingdom. 
It is indeed proper that we should know our real strength; and, as 
this is truly great, it may not be amiss for our enemies to know it 
likewise. The present contest has proved us to be a very powerful 
people; and nothing seems to indicate our being likely soon to be- 
come exhausted. Yet, great as we are, our means may be overcal- 
culated ; and exaggerated accounts of the national wealth may pro- 
duce disappointment. Mr. Beeke seems desirous of placing the in- 
teresting subjects, mentioned in his title-page, in the clearest points 
of view. He prosecutes his discussion in the most dispassionate man- 
ner, and seems to have no wish either to conceal or mislead. He has. 
evidently taken considerable pains to ascertain every thing relative to 
the Income-Tax ; and his review of Mr. Pitt’s statement of the 
income 
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ineomée Of Great Britain is not unworthy of the attention of the 
Minister himself. He endeavours to point out the errors in that 
statesman’s calculation, and to shew how those errors have arisen. 
As to the number of cultivated acres in Great Britain, Mr. B. 
does not agree with the Minister; the latter making it 40,000,000, 
the former 33,000,000. In other particulars they also differ: but, 
as we have not space in our catalogue for entering into the details 
and calculations here exhibited, we must content ourselves with lay- 
ing before our readers the comparative recapitulation of the first ten 
items in Mr. Pitt’s statement, as given by him, with the variations which 
our author has suggested, and with the addition of two articles not mene 


'' Sgioned by Mr. Pitt. 


[N. B. The*comparison here made is only of the otal clear in- 
come, without any consideration of those parts which may be sub- 
ject to the operation of the Income-Tax. ] 


£- £- 


Landlords’ rents - 25;000,000 —= 20,000,000 
Yenants’ profit 2 - 19,000,000 =~ 15,000,000 
Tythes - . - 5,000,000 —= 2,500,000 
Mines, &c. . - 3,000,000 == 4,000,000 
Houses - - - 6,000,000 — 10,000,000 
_ Professions -  * 2,000,000 — *0,000,000 
Proportion for Scotland -  117:500,000 — 8,500,000 
Income from possessions beyond sea 5,000,000 —= 4,000,000 
laterest on the funds - 15,000,000 — 15,000,000 
Profit on foreign trade e- 12,000,000 —= 9,500,000 , 
Shipping - = = 0,000,000 == 2,500,000 
Tolls ee gyi =, Les 0,000,000  — 500,000 





£-99,500,000 £.91,250,000 
To this sum of £.91,250,000 for incomeof these parts of our capital, 
Mr. B. adds £°.100,000,000 for the income of labour; making for 
the whole revenue of the people of Great Britain £.191,250,000, 
excepting the last two items of Mr. Pitt’s statement, (viz. home trade 
£-18,000,000, other trade £ -10,000,000,) which he computes at 
£- 28,000,000. 
Though, however, he makes the whole income of the people of 
Great Britain to be (as given in another table) £. 209,250,000, he 








* ¢ T omit (says Mr. B.) from this part of my statement any sum 
for professional incomes, because I include them in the general income 
from labour.’ This he estimates at £.100,000,000. 

+ ‘ By some inadvertence this article is only stated at £.§,000,000, 
whereas in the column of taxable income the same sum of £.5,000,000 
is taken, being in the proportion to those preceding of one to eight; 
by the same rule £.7,500,000 ought to have been the sum stated in 
this column, being the same proportion to £.60,000,000, which 19 
the amount in this case of the six preceding articles; and I have 
accordingly corrected it.’ ‘This does not require corrections 


£ + 40,000,000 being the amount of the taxable income of the six ar- 
ticles in Mr. Pitt’s statement, the eighth of which is £. s0eyee. 
oes, 
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does not take the taxable income (after proper deductions are made) 
at more than £.76,700,000; so that he thinks that the produce of 
the present tax on income cannot greatly, if at all, exceed seven mil- 
lions :—but he is of opinion that the tax may be increased ; and that 
the scale of abated assessments not only stops too soon, but that it 
begins too late, and that the exemptions should not have extended 
beyond 45 or £.50 a-year. 

he population of South Britain, Mr. B. estimates at elewen mil- 
lions, and that of Scotland at one million six hundred and fifty thousand. 
We apprehend that here Mr. B. sees through a multiplying glass : 
but we will wait for the second part, before we venture to decide. 
We should rejoice to have this made out to our conviction. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


Art.43. 4 Letter to a Member of the Senate of the University of 
Cambridge. 8vo. 1s. Leeand Hurst. 1799. 

This letter contains the plan of a new mode of academical exa- 

mination for the bachelor of arts degree. It is written with much 

d sense, and without contumely, or an irreverent contempt of old 
‘established customs. The proposed alteration of the present system 
of discipline will be understood from the author’s own words : 

‘ I propose, that the Mathematical examination should take place, 
when the Students have completed a residence of two years; not 
_ meaning, however, to consider it as very material, whether it takes 
place at the deginning or at the end of the October term. In the latter 
case, the residence will have been seven terms. In the course of the 
last three of these terms, the Students should perform exercises in 
the public schools, just as they do at present during their last year ; 
with the exception, however, that the Questions should be confined 
to the subjects, on which they are to be subsequently examined, to 
the exclusion of Moral and Metaphysical ones. ‘To this examination 
and these exercises a// the Students should be subjected, whatever 
profession they may intend to pursue ; for I cannot but think, that 
Mathematics are at least as useful to the Civilian, Lawyer, Physician, 
&c. as they are tothe Divine. From the exercise and examination, 
considered jointly, an estimate of the comparative merit of the Stu- 
dents should be made, and their several ranks assigned them, accord- 
ing to the present practice. The late additional regulation of ex- 
tending the classing to all the persons examined, with the exception 
of eight or ten, who are placed alphabetically, should, I think, be 
adhered to; but so adhered to, as to niterfere as little as possible 
S with the effect intended to be produced by the classing, which is 
more properly called the distribution of honours. The reason, for 
which the exception was admitted, induces me to wish for its being 
retained ; namely, that no one among many, who are nearly equal, 
should suffer the marked disgrace of being the last. 

‘ The Students, having got through their Mathematical-ordeal, 
will, of course, look forward to that, which they are to undergo 
immediately before their degree, and which, according to my pro- 
posal, will be confined to the subjects of Metaphysics, Morality, and 

Rey. Jury, 1799. Bb - Natural 
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Natural Religion. The diligent application of a year, ora year and 2 
quarter, to these studies, especially at the maturity of age, which 
the Students will have then attained, will enable them to make a a 
respectable proficiency.’ ~~ 
T he author’s plan, however, is liable to objections. In mathe. 
matical science, where the truth or falsehood of propositions is soon 
ascertainable, an examination is not attended with great difficulty 
since the degrees of proficiency may be determined with very out 
derable accuracy. Morality is indeed a science, but it isa science of 
vast extent, variety, and complication ; not to be learnt from books 
only, but from observation on real life. ‘To the comprehension of 
such a science, the young student must be very inadequate. If 
there be truth in his reasoning, it is rather truth considered as a just 
and logical deduction from certain principles, than truth real, st. 
tical, and absolute. In fine, there is danger lest, if the student be 
early instructed in morality as a science, he should too securely and 
confidently rest in his own conclusions; and lest, deeming moral truth 
not less certain and ascertainable than mathematical, he should dog- 
matize and philosophize without due regard to fact and experience. 
The pamphlet, however, well deserves consideration, Wood--e 





Art. 44. Two Historic Dissertations. I. On the Causes of the 
Ministerial Secession, A. D. 1717. II. On the Treaty of 
Hanover, concluded A.D. 1725. With some Prefatory Re- 
roarks, in Reply to the Animadversions of the Rev. William 
Coxe, in his Memoirs of Sir Robert Walpole. By William Bel- 
sham. 8vo. pp.123- 33 Robinsons. 1798. 

In the introduction to these dissertations, Mr. Belsham defends 
himself from the charges of misrepresentation brought against him 
by Mr. Coxe. They turn on matters of comparatively little im- 
portance, and Mr. B. appears to succeed in repelling most of them. 
The account of the secession of Townshend and Walpole affords a 
striking instance of the little motives which may occasion great po- 
litical changes. The treaty of Hanover, the objects of which have 
been so much misunderstood, is shewn to have been formed for the 
purpose of acquiring territory in Germany, in direct opposition to 
the ceneral interests of the nation. | 

The work concludes with some severe strictures on the conduct of 
the present ministry, as the ‘ use of application.” 

This is a spirited and well-written vindication of the author’s for- 
mer historical works; and it contains some valuable truths, which, 
however unsuited to the temper of the present times, will obtain 


currency with posterity. FE M4 


Art. 45. The Gentleman’s and Farmer’s Assistant ; containing, first, 
Tables for finding the Content of any Piece of Land, from Di- 
mensions taken in Yards. Second, Tables, shewing the Width 
required for an Acre, in any square Pieee of Land, from one te 
500 Yards in Length. Third, Tables shewing the Number of 
Loads that will manure an Acre of Land, by knowing the Dis. 


tance of the Heaps. Fourth, A Table for measuring ‘Thatcher’s 
42 Work, 
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Work, from one to 64 Feet long, and from one to 25 Feet high. 

By John Cullyer. Pocket gto. 28. 6d. bound. Scatcherd. 

The title sufficiently explains the contents of this manual; which, 
we conceive, must be acceptable to those for whose benefit it has 
been composed. : 


Art. 46. City Biography. Containing Anecdotes and Memoirs of 
the Rise, Progress, Situation, and Character of the Aldermen 
and other conspicuous Personages of the Corporation and City of 
London. 8vo. 2s. 6d. sewed. West, &c. 1799. 

This biographer of lord mayors, aldermen, and one or two other 
eminent citizens of London, appears to have been but indifferently 
qualified for the task which he had, rather whimsically, set himself. 
Of some of the gentlemen, with whom we have had the. honour of 
an acquaintance, 4e knows /ittle ;—-of others, nothing; and not a few 
are (as we have good reason to believe) either imperfectly or er- 
roneously represented. Nor is the reader made amends for the de- 
ficiency of the matter of which this work is composed, by any excel- 
lence in the manner of this very incorrect and frivolous writer. The 
account of Wilkes is the only tolerable article in the collection. 


Art.47. The British Tourists; or Traveller’s Pocket Companion, 
through England, Wales, Scotland, and Ireland. Comprehending 
the most celebrated Tours in the British Islands. By William 
Mavor, LL.D. Pocket 12mo. Five Volumes. 15s. sewed. 
Newbery. 1798. 

We cannot give a more just account of the design of this compile- 
ment, than by the following extract from the author’s preface : 

‘ The various tours through Great Britain and Ireland, which have 
been published within the last thirty years, amount to many volumes, 
and cannot be purchased but at a very considerable expence. Their 
authors, however, were not all men of equal talents for observation 
or description ; nor are their works uniformly excellent or interest- 
ing. A summary, it was conceived, might exhibit whatever is va- 
luable, in several; and that, for general readers, many retrenchments 
might take place, and many details be omitted, in all. 

‘ Impressed with this idea, and wishing to put that information 
within the reach of every class of his fellow subjects, which only few 
comparatively can now enjoy, the editor of the following volumes 
has selected, from the body of our tourists, the most celebrated 
works, and has endeavoured to give a faithful view of the peculiar 
merits and the most valuable contents of each; not with the most 
distant design of superseding the use of the originals, but rather in 
the hopes, that the attention he has paid them, will excite, or keep 
alive, the attention of the pubiic; and stimulate others, who have 
leisure or abilities, to tread in the same steps, and to follow the same 
examples-? — 

‘ It has been judged more expedient and beneficial, to extend the 
quantity of letter-press, and to give accurate coloured maps, than 
to please the eye alone by less useful embellishments. Almost all 
the antiquities and picturesque scenes of this country have fallen 
under the graver, or the pencil. A few plates would, at best, have 
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displayed poverty, or distracted the choice in-selection ; and a nume 
ber could not be expected in a work, where cheapness and utility 
were the principal objects to be regarded.’ 

The 1st vol. contains Pennant’s tours to Scotland. In the 2d 
we have johnson’s journey to the Western Islands; Twiss’s tour in 
Ireland; Hutchinson’s excursion to the Lakes, &c.; and Bray’s 
tour through Derbyshire and Yorkshire. In the 3d vol. we find 
Sulivan’s tour through different parts of England and Wales; Ar. 
thur Young’s tour in Ireland ; Windham’s tour through Monmouth. 
shire and Wales; and Pennant’s journey from Chester to London. 
The 4th vol. contains” Moritz’s travels through various parts of 
England; Newte’s tour in England and Scotland; and Shaw’s jour- 
ney to the West of England. The 5th vol. is occupied by the tour 
of the Isle of Wight by R. Hassel; Robertson’s ditto through 
the Isle of Man; and Skrine’s ditto through South and North 
Wales. Also a three weeks’ tour in 1797 through Derbyshire to 
the Lakes, by a gentleman of Oxford. 

This selection, which seems to be made with judgment, gives a 
view sufficiently comprehensive, and in a very small compass, of a 
country in which we, as Britons, must all feel great interest; a 
country highly favoured by nature, cultivated by industry, and 
adorned by the choicest prod: ctions of human art and ingenuity. 
As objects of this sort cannot be contemplated without exciting pa- 
triotic sentiments, we recommend this publication to the perusal of 
our youth of both sexes; as perhaps, in our present system of edu- 
cation, too little attention is in general paid to those parts of -learn- 
ing which lead us to an intimate acquaintance with our own country ; 
although, without some knowlege of this sort, it is impossible for 
us to be justly sensible of the happiness which its inhabitants enjoy, 
or of the advantages which they possess. 

In a former Number, we introduced to the notice of the public a 
similar compilement by Dr. Mavor, to which these five volumes form 
a proper supplement: viz. A Collection of Voyages and Travels, in 
20 wols., of the same size with the present Traveller’s Pocket Com- 


panion. Ban‘ 
Art. 48. , The Balnea: or, an impartial Description of all the po- 
ular Watering-Places jn England, invierspersed with original 
Sketches and incidental Anecdotes, in }:xcursions to Margate, &c. 
18 in Number. With Observations on several ancient and re- 
spectable Towns and Citics leading to the above remarkable Places. 
By George Saville Carey, 12mo. pp. 228. 3s. sewed. West, 

"7 2 

The Ser sa of this Summer Guise is the son of the ingenious, hu- 
mourous, aud memorable musician and poet, Henry Carey, author 
of the Dragon of Wantley, the Dragoness, and Chrononhotontho- 
logos, (the three best pieces of burlesque on the Italian opera, and 
bombast tragedy, on our stage,) the Contrivances, a farce, and 
the Honest Yorkshireman, which he set to music himself; and who 
also wrote an infinite number of comic and pleasing ballads, for 
which he likewise composed melcdies that, before they were super- 
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seded by those of Arne and Howard, justly enjoyed the’ highest 
national favour. His Salley, a ballad that begins, * Of all the 
girls that are so smart,” of which he was likewise composer of the 
tune, Geminiani said was one of the most original and pheasitip street 
airs that he had ever heard in any country. 

His son seems to inherit at least a desire of following his father’s 
steps in the same walk of wit and humour: but it is pede claudo: his 

leasantry is less original, and of a lower cast. His descriptions of 

the bathing and water-drinking places most frequented in the several 
parts of the kingdom, and of the roads leading to them from the 
capital, are in general sufficiently clear and accurate to determine the _ 
choice of those who have visits of health or pleasure in meditation : 
but his style will be best relished by readers of taste when he strug- 
gles least at wit and humour ; and the articles which are the least 
deformed by bad po extraneous matter, seem to be Bath, Bux. 7, 
ton, and Ludlow. , / 

In the article Weymouth, abounding with vulgar jokes and flip. vi 
pancy, his Majesty 1s charged with ingratitude for not settling an 
annuity of two hundred pounds on the author, in ¢gonsequence of f 
his fatlier having written God save Great George our King. ¢ 1 have . 
heard’ (says Mr. Carey) * the late Mr. Pearce Galliard, an able 
councellor in the law, who died some years ago at Southampton, 
assert, time after time, that my father was the author of God save 
the King: that it was produced in the year forty-five and six.’— 

¢ The following letter of the ingenious Dr. Harington, of Bath, | ) 
strongly corroborates the authenticity of my father’s being the au- 
thor of the song in question: hearing that he was in possession of 








this piece of information, I intreated him te make it known to me, in! 
which he politely and readily acquiesced in, saying, ° 
© Sir, 


‘ The anecdote you mention, respecting your father being the au- 
thor and composer of the words and melody of ** God save great 
George our King,” is certainly true ; that most respectable gentle- 
man Mr. Smith, my worthy friend and patient, has often told me ? 
what follows, viz. ‘* That your father came to him with the words 
and music, desiring him to correct the bass, which Mr. Smith told i 
him was not proper, and at your father’s request he wrote dowa b 
another in correct harmony.”—Mr. Smith, to whom I read your | 
letter this day, the 13th of June, repeated the same again. His 
advanced age and present infirmity render him incapable of sme | 
or desiring to be written to, but on his authority I pledge mysel 
for the truth. Should this information prove in the least advan- | 
tageous to yourself, it will afford the most sincere satisfaetion and 
pleasure to, i; 

« Sir, 
¢ Your most obedient servant, 


‘W. HARRINGTON. | 


Ee 


_—, 
s 


om 


* Bath, Fune 13th, 1795. 


‘ P.S. My curiosity was often raised to enquire after the author 
before Mr. Smith related the above, and I was often misinformed. 


Mr. : 
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Mr. Smith says he understood your father intended this air as part 
of a birth-day ode, or somewhat of that kind; however this might 
be, no Laureat nor composer has furnished the world with any pro- 
duction more complimentary or more popular, which must ever be 
the consequence of concise elegance and natural simplicity.’ 

The late worthy Mr. Smith, Handel’s contidential friend and as- 
sistant, may have composed bases to some of Harry Carey’s melo- 
dies, as the latter never was thought to be what musicians call a good 
eottrapuntist: but, as the late Mr. Smith’s ‘ advanced age and infirmi- 
ties rendered him incapable of writing, or desiring to be written to,? 
when the question was asked of him by the respectable Dr. Haring. 
ton, his memory probably failed him. We believe that it is wholly 
uncertain who was the original author either of the words or tune of 
the loyal and national song or hymn of God save the King; and we 
are well assured that it was unknown at the time of the rebellion, 
when it was brought on the stage and sung at both theatres. As to 
Mr. Carey’s claims in behalf of his father, they can, unfortunately 
Sor him, be easily set aside. He asserts, from the authority of 
Counsellor Galliard, ¢ that it was produced in the year forty-five and 
six:’ but alas! Sir John Hawkins informs us that the facetious 
H. Carey, in a fit of insanity, or despondency at the badness of his 
circumstances, put an end to his own existence about the year 17443 
and this account has been capied in the 8vo. edit. of the Biographia 
Britannica of #784. Though there islittle reason for dependence on 
the dates of Sir John, the Biographia Dramatica, (much better au- 
thority, ) and the Gentleman’s Magazine, fix his death on the fourta 
ef October one thousand seven hundred and forty-three. 


SINGLE SERMONS. 


Art. 49. Delivered in the Parish Church of Sheffield, (pursuant 
to the Will of the late Dr. Waterhouse,) on the 30th of January, 
799, being the Anniversary of the Martyrdom of King Charles I. 

‘Fo which are annexed some short Observations on the Word 

¢ Loyalty,” in Answer to Mr. Urban’s Reviewer. By George 

Smith, A.M. Curate of the said Church. 8vo. 6d. Mathews. 

The subject of this sermon is Tax upon Jucoue, and the cbject 
of the preacher is to urge his hearers to a conscientious payment of 
those taxes which are levied for the defence of their country. He 
condemns the’ withholding our just share of contribution to the 
public expences of the state, as a breach of common honesty ; and 
to prevent taxes from being considered as so many fines and punish- 
ments on the subject for the use of certain articles of luxury, he very 
justly reanarks that articles are selected for taxation merely as afford- 
ing a criterion of the ability of the consumer to pay tribute. 

We shall not make a party with Mr.S. in his controversy about 
the derivation of the word “ Loyalty:’ but we agree with him 
that he, who refuses to pay his due proportion to the necessary. 
exigencies of the state, caunot be a dutiful subject, nor a loyal 
man. | 


Art. 








D'B...y. 


Moo: 
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Art. 50. La voix du Patriotisme dans la circonstance presente. Ser- 
mon. Par F’. Prévost, Ministre Anglican, et Pasteur de ? Eglise Fran- 
g0ise — dite le Quarré, &c. 8vo. pp. 47~ 18. 6d. 
De Boffe. , 

This discourse, on the text Isaiah, xl. 3—g. is addressed to the 
Swiss who are domiciliated in England. The subject is political, 
treated in a sensible manner, in an easy and not inelegant style, and 
expressed with suitable animation. We shall translate the two or 
three concluding pages : 

‘ You, subjects of this kingdom, or strangers who have chosen it 
for your abode,’ take comfort ; as you reasonably may, from the sig- 
nal deliverances which it has so often experienced, and from the late 
glorious victories obtained by its fleets; never despair of the success 
of a country which has so many titles to your affection, for pusillani- 
mity invites and accelerates destruction. Much rather, place your 
confidence in the wise and religious counsels of your virtuous monarch, 
and of the ministers who surround his throne: ministers, why 
should I conceal it? it is not the language of flattery ; ‘Europe and 
posterity will repeat it in concert: ministers, great by their talents, 
by their virtues, by the dignity of their conduct, and the elevation of 
their sentiments. Who, preferably to them, may be expected to realize 
to Jerusalem the prophecy of hope which I have now been laying be- 
fore you? These skilful pilots, we may venture to predict, will save 
from shipwreck the agitated vessel of the state. However, it cannot 
be digiémbled, it may, notwithstanding their precautions, it may be 
shattered by the tempest. 

‘ Such is the voice of experience and of history. Governments, 
like the men of whom they are composed, have thetr origin, their ma- 
turity, and their decay. Arrived at the summit of prosperity and 
glory, the most flourishing degenerate, wear out, and decline, The 
only empire, that never decays, is virtue ; the only sovereign, who con- 
tinues always the same, is the Lord Jehovah. Let us then, m 
brethren, place our first confidence in him on whom all the empires 
of the world depend, in the King of kings, the Lord of lords. That 
celestial confidence will secure to us advantages far more precious than 
those of the earth ; more valuable than the most solid national credit, 
or the most flourishing commerce; advantages more beneficial than 
triumphant fleets or victorious armies :—that heavenly confidence will 
secure to us a kingdom immutable and eternal, when those of the 
earth shall be destroyed ; and when the lamps of heaven shall be ex- 


tinguished, it will occasion us to enjoy for ever an immortal light.’ Troolee ‘ 


Art. 51. The faithful Soldier and true Christian; and the Miseries of 
Rebellion, considered in Two Sermons, preached at the Parish 
Church of All-Saints, Northampton, September gth, 1798. By 
William Agutter, A.M. 12mo. 6d. Rivingtons, &c. 

Mr. Agutter writes in an ardent and benevolent, style, recom- 
mending zeal in the cause of our country, and in the practice of every 
Christian virtue. His well intentioned discourses are hkely to 

' strengthen 
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strengthen an attachment to the welfare of this kingdom, and, if 

properly regarded, to invigorate every Englishman’s exertions for his 

own highest interest as to the present time and the future. H ‘ 
’ , 1. 








CoRRESPONDENCE. 


In our review of the Manchester Transactions, (January, p. 47,) 
we noticed an error concerning the circumstances of the arrival te 
body at an apse, in a paper on the Jnverse Method of Central Forces, 
We have since received a letter from a correspondent *, in which we 
are informed that, in the hurry of transcribing that paper, the 
writer omitted the words “ # greater than g,” after those of “ sup. 
pose y=p.”—The insertion of these words effectually obviates the 
objection which we adduced, in the case of an orbit described by a 





. a a' ‘ , . 
force varying as oy (y diftanee); for, in the hypothesis, of 
the ingenious author of the memoir, the force varies as Slee 


; ne, 
and n must be greater than g ;—our instance, then, does not apply. 


In the example given in the memoir, m is made = 2, and g=—1: 
but this was not sufficient to make us believe, that the assertion cone 
cerning the arrival of a body at a second apse was not general. 
There are so much neatness and skill to admire in the memoir, that we 


are happy to find our objection obviated. Woodrue, 
ner, 





’ 





The communication of Philoteute does not appear to be properly 
within the plan of our work: we have therefore sent it for insertion: 
in one of the Magazines. 





We have received a letter from M. Biset, translator of the Vicar 
of Wakefield into French, relative to a French ballad copied into 
our xxivth vol. p. 114. from a miscellaneous work entitled The Quiz, 
and which is there asserted to have been the original of Goldsmith’s 
celebrated ballad “ Turn, gentle Hermit of the Dale”? The contrary 
opinion was maintained by a correspondent, in p.239—240. of the 
game volume, and the good faith of Goldsmith was there asserted. 
M. Biset has taken the trouble of detecting a great number of faults, 
of all kinds, in the French ballad, which lead him decisively to the 
opinion that it is not an original composition, but a translation from 
the English verses of Goldsmith.. We have not leisure sufficient to 
: enter farther into the dispute, nor do we think that it would interest 
our readers; for we apprehend that the point has leng been decided 
in their minds. 








Mr. Josse’s letter is received, and his work is under consideration. 





cP P. 328. line 1x. put a full stop after ‘ deprehendo.’ 


_. —-- -— a 


* It came to handa month or two ago, but was mislaid and for- 
gotten. 
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